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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. 
By Ropert Mon tGomery. 8vo. pp. 200. 
London, 1828. S. Maunder. 

Mr. Montoomery, the younger, has al- 
ready (if we are not misinformed ) distinguish- 
ed himself, though anonymously, as the Ju- 
venal of the age, by producing a satire, to the 
commanding merits of which The Literary 
Chronicle last season bore ample testimony. 
By this observation we do not mean to assert 
that the work we allude to was faultless ; but 
it certainly contained sufficient evidence that 
the writer was imbued with the true spirit of 
poetic feeling, and capable of giving expres- 
sion to his thoughts in language at once 
nervous, eloquent, and polished, or, if it 
better suited the aim of his satire, in terms of 
sarcasticirony and indignant declamation. We 
were, however, but little prepared to expect 
from his pen, and in so short a space of time 
too,a poem of so high an order, so beautifully 
conceived, and so elaborately finished, as the 
work before us; for, in our opinion, were he 
never to write another line, he would be al- 
lowed to have won, by his ‘ Omnipresence of 
the Deity,’ a wreath which the most success- 
ful bard of the present day might be proud 
to wear. 

No subject can possibly be more sublime 
than that which represents an all-pervading 
Power superintending and directing the uni- 
verse—a Deity omnipotent and omnipresent. 
What the author’s idea of its grandeur and 
importance is, may fairly be inferred from 
the following eloquent passage, which we 
quote from the very commencement of the 
poem ;—~ 
‘THou Uncrnate, UNSERN, and UNDEFINED, 
Source of all life, and fountain of the mind; 
Pervading SPIRIT, whom no eye Can trace, 

Felt thro’ all time, and working im all space,— 

Imagination cannot paint that spot, 

Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not! 

‘Before the glad stars lymn'’d to new-born 

Earth, 

Or young Creation revell'd in its birth, 

thy Spirit moved upon the pregnant deep, 

Vnchain'd the waveless waters from their sleep, 

Bade Time’s majestic wings to be unfurl’d, 

And out of Darkness dréw the breathing World ! 

‘Eve matter forin’d at Thy creative tone, 

+* wert!—Onannific, Endless, and Alone; 

A ag own essence, all that was to be— 

“ e, unfathomable Deity ! 

po gary st—and lo! a universe was born, 

id light @ash’d from Thee, for its birth-day 

morn" 

Grand and poctical as the foregoing lines 
a ae are by no means superior to the 
na ne of the poem. Similar exalted 
otlons of the Deity, couched in terms not 
<a erate or beautiful pervade the 
‘ * pe the vividness of the poet's mind 
Rare an ery page. W hat can be more 
ee ral 1 more powertul than the fol 

& Cnergetic description of — 
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‘A thunder-storm !—the eloquence of heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber driven,— 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
Aud felt an OMNIPRESENCE round him thiown? 
With what a gloom the ush’ring scene appears ! 
The leaves all shiv'ring with expectant fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dreac, 

A veiling fervor round creation spread, 

And, last, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With big drops pattring on the tree and bower, 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky defoim,— 
All mark the coming of the thunder-storm ! 
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‘Oh! now to be alone, on some still height, 

Where heaven’s black curtains hang betore the 
sight, 

And watch the swollen clouds their bosoins 
clash, 

While deet and far the lightning-daggers flash, 

Like rocks in battle, on the oceun’s bed, 

While the dash’d billows foam around their 
head !— 

To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 

The furnace flames that in their wombs repose, 

And see the fiery arrows full aud tise, 

Jn dizzy chase along the raitling skies !— 

How stirs the spirit while the thunders roll, 

And some vast PRESENCE rocks fiom pole to 
pole!’ 

It is not, however, our intention to make } 
long extracts, but to point out some of the } 
varied beauties of the work, and by a sort of 
running commentary, to enable our readers 
to form a correct estimate of the author's 
powers. This we are the more inclined to, 
because, even in this age of wonders, itis a 
rare occurrence that a person of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's years (we undeistand he is 
only twenty) is capable of doing justice toa 
subject so sublime, and, what is perhaps still 
more arduous, of extorting praise, almost un- 
qualified, from a reviewer. 
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The following picture of the repose and 
fresiness of ature, after the storm’ has 
ceased, is evidently beautulul :— 
‘List! now the ciadled winds 

their roar, 
And infant waves curl pouting to the shore, 
While drencii’d earth seems to wake up fresh | 
and clear, 
Like hope just risen from the gtoom of fear,— 
And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyesy— 
jiow heavenly ’tis to take tie pensive range, 
And mark “tween storm and calm the lovely 
change! 
‘First comes the Sun, unveiling haif his face, 
Like a coy virgin, with reluctant grace, 
Whiie dark clouds, skirted with hissianting ray, 
Roli, oue by one, in azure cepths awuy,— 
Tuli pearly sliapes, like molien bijlows, he 
Along the tinted bosom of the SK! 
Next, bieezes swell forth with 
charm, 
Panting and wild, like children of tue storm ‘— 
Now sipping tlowets, now making blossoms 
shake, 
Or weaving ripples on the grass-gicen lake ; 
And thus the Tempest dies—and biigit, and | 
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We are by no means certain that we are 
selecting the best passages : we choose rather 
to take such as may be separated from those 
which precede or follow them, without in- 
juring the sense. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity is divided 
into three parts ; the extracts we have already 
made are from the first, which gives a con- 
densed view of tie boundless iniluence of an 
over-ruling power manifest in the works of 
creation, The secvud part of the poem (to 
use the author’s own words in his analysis) 
is devoted to a consideration of the presence 
of the Deity, as influencing the changeful 
scenes and affairs of human life; and the 


third may be considered as a review of the 


whole subject, interspersed with various 
striking scenes, and concluding wrth a de- 
scription of a burning world, in thought and 
language perfectly astounding. 

Our next quotation shall be the poet’s de- 
lineation of a captive, which affords us an 
opportunity of showing that, in depicting the 
events of human life, (and those, too, not the 
most enticing,) he is equally felicitous as in 
describing the sublime realities of nature, or 
the might of Omnipotence :— 

‘Within a dungeon mildew'd 
Barr’d from salubrious air and cheering 
Lo! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 
Chain'd .o his doom by adanunt 
Oi! how he puts lo f. 
breeze, 
And list the voices of the sumuner trees 3 
To breathe, and live, and move, and be as fice 
As Nuture is, and man was mide to be! 
And when at night, upon his dinty bed, 
Silent and sad he lays his grief-woin head, 
Theic as the dungeon-bel) with dreary sound 
Tolis midnight through the sleeping air around, 
Remembrance wafts him to congenial elimes, 
And frames a fairy world of bappier times. 
Tie woodland haunts around his ua‘ive scene, 
The village dance upon the festive green, 
liis thymy gardeu wheie he loved to ply, 
And smiled 
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us Ppecpilys fiower-buds lail’d his 
Cy<y 
His beauteous partner, and ber blue-eyed boy 
: ’ a a3 
Who prattled, played, and fed his soul with 
joY— 
All with immingling rapture fire his heart, 
And force the stuungs of agony to start; 
Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven, 
He rolls, and writhes, and groans despair to 
IIeaven! 
And Heaven is by! and with ethereal charm 
Bik s Hope to Ww iACgH, ind bier Scrinke $ tO Warn; 
} ° i mm ¢ nie 
1} e@eNRIS 


Sl ipluic dreams.’ 
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We, however, find that we cannot do jus- 


| tice to this admirable volume in the preseat 
number, without disarranging its contents; 
vor should We, indeed, . 
viewig it till the following week, (having 
only received out copy on Thursday even- 


have thought Or fr 


were we not auxious to be the first, or 
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very soon rank him high among the most | 
brilliant writers of the present age. Our 
present notice must, therefore, conclude with 
ihe following retiections on human life :— 
‘Survey the scene of life :—in yonder room, 
Pillow’d in beauty ‘neath the cradle gloom, 
While o’er its features plays an angel smile,— 
A breathing cherub slumbers for awhile: 
Those budding lips, that faintly-fringed eye, 
Phat placid cheek, and uncomplaining sigh, 
‘The little limbs in soft embrace entwin’d, 
Like flower-leaves folded from the gelid wind ; 
All in their tender charms, her babe cudear, 
And seed the luxury of a mother’s fear. 
‘Next, mark her infant, rais’d to childhood’s 
Stage, 
Bound in the bloom of that delightful age— 
With heart as light as sunshine on the deep, 
And eye that woe has searcely taught to weep! 
The tip-toe gaze, the pertinacious ken, 
Lach rival attribute of mimick’d men, 
Tie swift decision, and unbridled way, 
Now picture forth his yet auspicious day, 
* Whether at noon he guides his tiny boat 
by winding streams, and woody banks remote, 
(or climbs the meadow tree or trails the kite, 
'Cill clouds aérial veil his wond’ring sight 3 
Or wanders torth among tar woods alone, 
‘Po catch with ravish’d ear the cuckoo’s tone, 
A hand above o’ershades the venturous boy, 
Aud draws the daily cirele of his joy! 
* And thus, when manhood brings its weight of 
Carey 
To swell the heart, and curb the giddy air, 
‘The father, friend, the patriot, and the man, 
Share in the love of Heaven’s parental plan 5 
‘Lill age o’ersteal his mellow’d form at last, 
And wintry locks tell summer youth is past; 
Then hke the sun, slow-wheeling to the wave, 
ifesinks with glory to a welcome grave ! 
fy addition to the principal poem, there 
are vanlous minor pieces, some of which are 
exquisitely beautiful, vigorous, and original. 
Tules of the West. By the Author of Letters 
from the East. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. O38. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 
Wir have on several occasions given Mr. 
Carne credit for a truly felicitous style, in 
which beautiful diction, and imagery not Jess 
than abundant, are con- 
On reading his former produc- 
tions, we were struck by his capability for the 
task he has here undertaken, and which he 
has efleeted with considerable ability. The 
volumes consist of some half dozen tales, 
thus divided: volume the first—* Valley of 
the Lizard;’ ‘The Miner;’ ‘The F : 
and * The Legend of Paccora.” Volume the 
second,—Continuation of * Pace ora; * Wes- 
ley and his Disciple ;’ ‘St. Martin’s Isle: 
and the ‘Power of Affection.’ Here it will 
be perceived is much diversity of subject, and 
throughout the whole a master hand is visible. 


ch istely correct 


Spicuous. 


Crreat powers ot Imagination and des ription 
a Pee a Tee e* sae 
i) hong to the author, ana thre \ are employed 


“with equal effectand truth. In ‘The Miner.’ 
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and animated, from the period of his leaving 
the bosom of his peaceful family, to the ter- 
mination of his piratical career; but our 
sympathy with him carries us no farther; for 
surely nothing in nature can reconcile to us 
the idea of a bold, high-spirited, enterprising, 
dreadnaucht pirate-chief, settling into a sober, 
quict, plough-driving farmer, who, after his 
day's labour, by way of recreation, takes his 
allotted corner and comfortably-cushioned 
chair, and, under the stimulating influence of 
October and his pipe, gives instructive lessons 
on the waywardness of the human heart! 
Mir. Carne has a right, certainly, to be as 
original as possible, but not, we should ima- 
eine, at the expense of consistency. Having 
performed both portions of our critical task,— 
the painful one of pointing out what we con- 
ceive to be error, and the more agreeable one 
of praising what we feel to be excellent, we 
shall now enable the reader to judge for him- 
self, by extracting the tale which we have al- 
ready so warmly commended, and which 
(abridged to suit our space, but rendered in- 
tellicible by our arrangement), will serve 
as a fair specimen of the excellencies of the 
entire work :— 

“A stranger, who for the first time saw the 
long and weary wastes of many, it may be said 
of most, parts of Cornwall, might imagine he 
wandered over the dreary territory of Hialtland, 
or of Patagonia, instead of one of the most pro- 
ductive provinces, in respect to its size, of the 
kingdoia of England. Many a foreigner who 
has landed from his distant far ditterent 
country at the port of Falmouth, and traversed 
the peninsula from west to east, has lifted up 
his eyes in astonishment, and deemed that the 


and 
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thus taken bya certain number of men, who 
receive a share of the produce of the discove. 
ries they make or carry on, These are some. 
times, and not unfrequently, so valuable, tl 
wealth pours in upon these men as if they dug 
at the bottom of the mines of Potosi or Pery. 
from poverty they become in a few months 
comparatively rich, while others toil on from 
day to day, still cherishing sanguine hopes ; 
which, often their only portion, fortunately ne- 
ver forsake them. 

‘At the foot of a hill that descended by a 
long slope into a ravine, through which ran a 
stream whose red and discoloured hue was de. 
rived from the metal that had mingled with it, 
lived in a poor cottage two brothers of the 
name of Gilbert, who supported themselves by 
daily labour in an adjoining mine. Each day 
and night alternately they had several miles to 
traverse to their place of occupation, and their 
steps were retraced as duly as the sun-tise or 
sect bade them finish their short but severe |a. 
bour. Poorly as they now lived and fed, they 
were the last of a rather old family, that could 
at least boast of having possessed for several 
generations a good and ancient-looking house, 
situated beside the same stream that ran close 
to the young men’s hovel, and at no great dis: 
tance. They had indeed been bred up deli- 
cately: only a few years since they had lived 
in that building, indulged in every wish that 
idleness and plenty could prompt. The father, 
however, lived too fast and free for his income; 
he was a fox-hunter, and hounds and horses, 
and the frequent substantial dinners he gave, 
with the unlimited freedom of the bottle, were 
parts of the expenses that eat up by degrees his 
vood property. The greater part of his estates 
were mortgaged ; and when he died, the man- 
sion itself was seized to help to pay his debts, and 
the two sons wereturned out almost friendless on 
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tales told him of the fruitfulness and beauty of 
‘“‘the famed isle’ were like those of the blest 
lands in the Arabian Nights. Suchideas might 


ticular, the downs that form the approach to 


brownies and elves might choose for their fa- 
vourite and unmolested dwelling-place; a 
dank, dismal waste of five or six leagues in 
length, without a hill or elevation to relieve its 


spot of cultivation, even of the rudest kind 


scenes, now move over it, they move all too 
slowly: so, at least, has every one felt who has 
been whirled across it, at whatever speed, for 
the last halfcentury. 

‘The people, however, are better than their 
land ; 
part of the population, are an acute, sober, and 
intelligent race of men, enduring poverty and 
distress, when they ceme, wiih the fortitude 
yassiveness of stoics, though the same ob- 
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wae Gescriptive skill of which we speak 
is admirably applied; the habits of these 


carth-enwombed labourers, and their mode 
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the:r own Sug icity, aided by thei CO vd fortune. 
| This system has all the charm and excitement 
| of speculation, often remarkably successful, 





well enter the mind, while passing over, in par- | 


the ancient capital of the county,—a tract that | 


hopeless flatness,—not a cottage whose curling | 
smoke might show there was life there, nora | 


Fast as the wheels of the mail, hasting to softer | 


for the miners, who form a considerable | 


rity :—and their manner of occupation exposes | 


the world. It might well be said friendless, for 
of the many who had feasted at their father’s 
| board, not one took a kind or effectual interest 
in their condition, and they saw that they must 
| either earn their living by the sweat of theic 
| brow, or starve. Thcy were now advancing 
| into manhood, and the manager of the laige 
| copper-mine on the distant hill, when addressed 
| by them in an humble tone for employment, 
| gazed doubtingly on their delicate features 
| and hands, all unused te toil. Their hand- 
some clothes, and hats with a broad band of 
gold lace, (such was the fashion with the 
squires’ sons of the day,) were doffed, and they 
| were simply and meanly clad. Employmet 
| was instantly assigned them, and with sowie 

feeling of sympathy, the same wages given & 

to hardier men: nor was it long ere the brothers 
| learned, though with difficulty, to earl o. 
| ‘They were obliged to descend during 31x one 
| the tweuty-four hours some hundred fathoms 
| deep; at first with a dizzy head and a tre 
| bling heart, clinging to ladders tixed to oe 
' ith one band, 


| perpendicular sides of the shaft wits “se 
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| and earrying a lighted candle with the 0 
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amidst 
where a few small lights ; 
grave-like darkness of the place. Sa 
‘It happened, that, after a few years, suc” : 
becan to smile steadily on the Gilberts ; yi 
had taken what is called a fortunate pitch, “ 
in the course of working it, had wong ; 
small though valuable vein of copper. bis high. 
for several months, and their gains gf - oo 
When the day of payment came e%' y poste i 
the sums they receiv 1 were such alte and 
have spread joy over any countenance’ | 
they had felt so keenly the hard reverse = “a 
dition, from affluence to poverty, M ,. ” 
with pleasure: 
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hurst of prosperity produced no change, how- 
ever, in their habits of life, save that their board 
was better spread, and an occasional guest 
-eated there ; the friendless state in which they 
had been left had made them strougly attached 
to each other: they laboured together, taking 
always the same spot of ground 5 they associ- 
ated ‘little with their fellow miners, and had 
never been a day apart since they had entered 
their present abode. ‘I hey had resolved never 
to marry, let Fortune smile as she might, but 
the vow. was made in the day of adversity. 

‘An event happened soon after the instance 
of good fortune above recorded, that broke 
entirely these plans of life, and showed how 
closely sorrow often follows on the footsteps of 
success. 

‘One night the brothers were busy at their 
work at the bottom of the mine, where the 
ground they had taken lay at a depth of more 
than a hundred fathoms. They were talking 
with great glee of their prospects 5 and that if 
the present run of luck should last for a year 
jonger, hoped to be able to purchase back again 
the old family dwelling, dilapidated as it was, 
and live there once more. 

‘The elder brother was obliged to go above 
ground, to ask advice of ove of the captains, 
respecting some new appearance in the lode, 
and said he should return again sliortly. With 
his small candle, he mounted quickly by the 
ladders, a perilous ascent to a stranger's foot, 
and the staves too are sometimes rotten and 
frail. He had delivered the message he wished, 
and had descended some distance on his re- 
turn, when part of the earth, as sometimes hap- 
pens, at the edge of the shaft loosened, and a 
large stone falling, struck the unfortunate 
miner from his ladder. He plunged instantly 
to the bottom. The other, hearing the rush 
and fall of a heavy substance, ran to the spot, 
and by his glimmering light beheld the man- 
gled form and features of his brother. He had 
been dashed to pieces by the shock! and the 
younger Gilbert, kneeling beside him, filled the 
place with his cries, which no one beard, for 
they had been quite alone, and in a remote part 
ofthe mine. His first impulse was to ascend, 
and attempt to carry the body to the surface ; 
but seeing that all aid was now a mockery, he 
lifted and bore it to the spot be had just left, 
and there sat down beside it. The pcrishe: 
man was his only friend and relative: the sin- 
gle companion of his life through distress and 
prosperity 3 they had borne contempt and ne- 
glect—had mourned and hoped together; and 
he called on his brother’s name in wild and 
farnest accents, and looked, and looked again, 
on his broken form and lifeless features. There 
was something fearful and horrible in the si- 
lence that was around, and in the echoes of the 
arched caverns and hollow avenues that re- 
turned his brother’s name on his ear. The can- 
dles that still burned there, (his conipanion’s 
had been extinguished in the fall,) rendered 
dimly visible the damp sides and roof of the 
place. With the superstition of his province, 
he placed one light at the head, and auother at 
~ leet of the body, and this arrangement ren- 
Gered the scene still more ghastly. Gilbert sat 
a little apart, nearly shrouded in the darkness, 
and gazed (be could not withdraw his gaze) 
‘rom the form on which the sickly light fell. 
With all his tenderness for the object, lie felt in 
‘very nerve the fearfulness of regarding sudden 
and violent death: the features were miserably 
lacerated, the mouth open, and the frame so 
owed, that the head was almost beaten into 
me breast, and the blood oozed slowly from 
ni a more cruel to look at than if life had 
Of fear yina full tide. he cold damps 
mana a on the survivor's brow, and 
his esa ean drops down his face: he placed 

: efore his eyes, but the light came 





through the screen, and in that light was his 
brother’s corpse, so distinct to the excited fancy 
that reality could have done no more. He rose 
and went farther into the gloom of the excava- 
tions they had made; but it was impossible, 
in so contracted a space, to prevent his glance 
wandering at times to the fatal object, and then 
he fancied strangely, as the currents of air made 
the flame flicker to and fro, that he saw his 
brother beckon him to come, and that the bead 
raised itself from the chest on which the hlow 
had bowed it, and the ghastly and disfigured 
face was turnedon him. Then he wildly drew 
near again, and found that the sleep of death 
was fast on his victim. 

‘The hours rolled drearily away toward 
morning; and each one seemed prolonged be- 
vond endurance. At his feet lay the piles of 
rich black ore which their joint bands had just 
exultingly broken: he regarded them with in- 
diflerence— for the world, amidst his grief, 
seemed like a desert to him. ‘The tiine came 
at last, when, at the end of the allotted six 
hours, two other miners descended to take their 
turn at the same labour, and relieved Gilbert 
from his cruel situation. These bore the re- 
mains to the open air. The young man went 
to his distant home with far different feelings 
from those wherewith he had left it the preced- 
ing evening. Solitude and desertion are hard 
to bear at every period of life, and still more so 
when they come without warning or expecta- 
tion.’ * * * 

‘ Gilbert followed the remains of his brother 
to the distant chureh-yard; he was buried be- 
side the father, though in an humbler grave ; 
his survivors and relatives had given the latter 
a handsome tomb, out of pride perhaps, but 
the poor miner slept obscurely, mourned by a 
scanty yet sincere retinue.’ * * 

‘From that time Gilbert’s place of residence 


began to grow distasteful; be strove hard to | 


keep up his spirits, and laboured with greatei 
ardour than ever; nothing, however, came 
with the same zest as before, and he said that 
he had felt less keenly when turned from his 
father’s door, on a cold and friendless world, 
than now. He sat down to the solitary meal 
that he had dressed, and found that his appetite 
forsook him, when his eye rested on the vacant 
chair opposite, where his companion had al- 
ways sat; and, above all, when the Sunday 
came, he knew not what to do to puss the lei- 
sure time away. They had frequently read 
the Bible together in the hours that were un- 
employed, (and they were many,) and he now 
took it up to seek consolation there; but his 
thoughts wandered insensibly; and he sat 
for hours at times in the sinall window-seat, 
vith the open volume in his band, his look 
bent upon the stream, and the deeaycd man- 
sion On its banks, and one reverie after auothe: 
coursing through his thoughts.’ * * 

* He was obliged to pursue his Jabour in the 
same spot; it was too productive to be for- 
saken for another, and its returns continued to 
be very valuable; it was necessary, indced, 
they should be so, to compensate for tie an- 
noyances, imaginary, (im part, it is true,) that 
pursued him. 

‘The miners have their full share of the su- 
perstitious feelings of the country, and often 
hear with alarm the noises, as it were, of other 
miners at work deep under ground, and at no 
great distance. The rolling of the barrows, the 
sound of the pick-axes, and the fall of the earth 
and stones, are distinctly heard through the 
nighty—-often, no doubt, the echo of their own 
labours; but sometimes continued long after 
that labour has ceased, and occasionaily, voices 
seem to be mingled with them. Gilbert be- 
lieved that he was peculiarly exposed to these 
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visitations; he had an instinctive shrinking | 
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ed, and when left alone thee, it was in vain 
that he plied his toil with desperate energy to 
divert his thoughts. Another person appeared 
to work very near him: he stayed bis lifted 
pick, and listened—the blow of the other fell 
distinctly, and the rich ore followed it ina loud 
rolling: he checked the loaded barrow that he 
was wheeling; still that of the unknown work- 
man went on, and came nearer and nearer, and 
then there followed a long faint cry, that thrilled 
through every nerve of the lonely man, for it 
seemed like the voice of bis brother. These 
sounds all ceased on a sudden; and those 
which his own toil caused were the only ones 
heard ; till, after an interval, without any warn- 
ing, they began again, at times more near, and 
again passing away to a distance, and the de- 
scent of his fellow workmen at last down the 
shaft was a welcome relief. 

‘Time by degrees made him more reconciled 
to these things; and the supernatural sounds 
grew less harassing, though they never entirely 
woreaway. * bd bd 

‘Whether it be really chance, or the effect 
of their own desponding fancies of predestina- 
tion, there are certainly in this numerous body 
of men many individuals, who, as keen in 
their judgment and unwearied,in their exer- 
tions as their neighbours, scem doomed to suf- 
fer a continual tide of ill fortune. Let them 
take the most promising or kindly portion of 
ground, which other candidates have bid high 
for, they discover nothing; find merely a sinall 
sprinkling of ore, just enough to keep appetite 
alive, and mock their labours. They are un- 
lucky beings, with whom it is well not to join ; 
for the water, perhaps, rushes in, and in an in- 
stant destroys the toil of many months; a 
bunch of ore comes in their way, rich to excess, 
and beautiful to the cye; did it last buta few 
weeks, money would be poured into their 
grasp; but it is limited to days or hours, and 
they see it end with a bitter fecling, like an 
Oasis in the desert, while the same dull, barren, 
thankless tract opens beyond. They thea 
throw it up, in disgust—others come to the 
same spot, and soon dig into a valuable vein. 
These are certainly born under a fortunate star 3 
take what pitch they will, it lLardly ever turus 
out “barren or nought;” their very presence 
seems to insure something good being struck 
out. 

‘Gilbert was universally regarded as one of 
these fortunate beings; and, in truth, he began 
to consider himself so, and w belreve that the 
adverse fate that had so long haunted his steps, 
was about to ilit from him, and disappear for 
ever. He now hired a domestic, and his small 
garden beside the dweiling was kept neat and 


| stocked with choice vegetables, and eveu flow- 


eis. lis dress underwent a visible change; 


the Sunday's garb was of the choicest kind; 
aud whether or not it was from this addition, 
his looks were materially improved, and his air 
that of a man who was getting the better of 
the world, and felt that he was doing so,’ ® ® 

‘The last great event came in the miner's 
life, one for which Le had long patiently yet 
auxiously waited :—lLe purchased again the 
ancient dwelling of his family. It was true, 
the Leyday of life was past when he was ena- 
bled to do this, and youth and middle age had 
begun to decline into the vale of years. He 
had delayed this step till his wealth bad gather- 
ed fast and ceaseless us the Apnl showers of his 
own province; and then he left the plain habi- 
tation in which he had resided, and went, with 
feclings the most agreeable, peibaps, 
ever known, to take possession of ifs purchase.” 

‘Is there any thing so delighttul as to rear 
again the forsaken home of one’s fathers? to 
stand beneath the roof and beside the hearth 
from which we have been driven as outcasts, 


he hud 


from the piace where the accident had happen- | and say, “If am lord of the domain, to build, 
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and to plant, and no stranger shall inhabit 
here!” So thought the present possessor, as he 
looked around with a gratified beart and an ex- 
ulting eye. ° ° ° 
‘Jt was not the least pleasant circumstance 
to Gilbert's feelings, that all, now that he 
owned the family bome, gave bim the appella- 
tion of squire: he smiled at his own weakness ; 
but there was something to his car irresistibly 
melodious in the sound; there was something 
hereditary in it: it had been enjoyed by each 
of his ancestors: it was like “the laird” toa 
highland, and “the jatl” to a Norwegian ear. 
When he saw a goodly number of guests once 
more in the old dining room, among whom his 
voice found ready utiention, it was his delight, 
at times, to tell ever the reverses and chances 
of his past life; how hard he laboured, and 
how hopeless were his prospects ; and the event 
of his unhappy relative’s death, which he never 
mentioned without strong emotion. The first 
Sabbath morning after he had been established 
in his new residence, he passed along the same 
pleasant path they had formerly trodden toge- 
ther; he entered the church, where one of the 
best pews awaited him, and guzed up at tle 
small gallery where the choir of singers stood, 
in whose ranks he had been glad to mingle. 
The clergyman was the same, but now stricken 
in years aud with a head white as snow, whose 
discourse had then often given them comfort. 
Gilbert was strongly affected; and when the 
congregation had departed, he went to his bro- 
thers humble grave, bent long and sadly over 
it, and felt how cloudless would have been the 
day, how pure his joy, could the only and af- 
fectionate companion of his adversity have lived 
to share it, to drink out of the same cup, and 
like himself sit bonoured in their father’s hall.’ 





The Pamphle' er.— Political Life of Don Au- 
“gustin De Lturbide, ex- Emperor of Mexico. 
Amone other valuable articles in the number 
of the Pamphleteer, which we have just re- 
ceived, is a * political life of the ex-Emperor 
of Mexico, Don Augustine Iturbide,’ pur- 
porting to be written by himself, during his 
residence near Leghorn, in 1823, ‘and, as 
such,’ says the Pamphleteer, ‘ received from 
Mexico, ina Spanish MS. form, through a 
channel of the highest respectability.’ 

The translation is stated to be literal, and, 
besides containing a complete outline of the 
causes and events which led to the elevation 
and downfal of Lturbide, may be considered 
peculiarly interesting in other points of view, 
at a period when so much speculation is 
afloat respecting the stability of the Mexican 
empire, and the form of government best 
suited to these thinly populated and half-ci- 
vilized states. The editor’s introductery re- 
marks so justly characterize this document, 
that we cannot better introduce such extracts 
as we intend to lay before our readers : 

* fturbide, like most other men who, in times 
of revolution, jaave taken the lead in the mili- 
tary and political events of their country, and 
ruised theinselves toa rank infiniiely beyond 
that of their companions and coudjutors, be- 
caine an object of attack, from the moment he 
was deserted by fortune; and, as usually hap- 
pens, those were his bitterest enemies and Joud- 
est accusers, Who had previously been promoted 
by lus friendship, or fed on his bounty. Few 
men have had more reason to complain of in. 
gratitude, and theie aie few whose actions have 
been more perverted ; nevertheless, there must 
have been something great and dignified in the 
character of Iturbide, and some important ad- 
vantages also gained by the Mexicans, through 
his seivices o1 bravery, otherwise Le never could 
Lave secured a populaiity so extensive, and, 
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notwithstanding his last misfortune, retained 
it up to the present hour. 

* fa saying thus much of one now no more, 
we cannot be suspected of a design to eulogize, 
or an intention to mislead. Every man who 
has held a post so elevated as Iturbide did, no 
matter how attained, or in what manner lost, 
has a right to be judged both by his contempo- 
raries aud posterity ; and this can only be done 
fairly, by hearing what he had to say of him- 
self, by comparing it with his enemies’ accusa- 
tions, and by then deliberately weighing the 
results. Memoirs of this class also add mate- 
rially to our general mass of information re- 
specting foreign countries, and, in a political 
point of view particularly, of none do we re- 
quire itso much as of Mexico, a country in 
which we have now a large capital at stake, 
owing to the credulity and inconsiderate acts 
of our money-lenders.’ 

Iturbide commences his memoir with some 
general reflections, in the course of which he 
says, ‘itis now my turn to state, with the 
frankness of a soldier, what I was, and what 
I am,—what I did, and wherefore.’ 

In the year 1818, he held no other rank 
than that of a subaltern: when the revolution 
broke forth, Don Miguel Hidalgo, its projec- 
tor, offered him a lieutenant-general’s com- 
mand; he, however, declined this tempting 
offer, believing Hidalgo’s plans to be badly 
conceived, and calculated to produce disor- 
der, blood, and destruction, without attaining 
the real end in view. 

‘Time,’ he says, ¢ proved the truth of my pre- 
dictions. Hidalgo, and those who succeeded 
him, by following his exaniple, desolated the 
country; destroyed private fortunes; spread 
odium between Europeans and Americans; 
sacrificed thousands of victims; dried up the 
sources of public wealth 5 disorganized the ar- 
my 3; annihilated industry; rendered the situ- 
ation of the Amerieans infinitely worse than it 
was before, by exciting the vigilance of the 
Spaniards, and putting them on their guard 
against the dangers by which they were threat- 
ened; demoralized the habits of the people, 
and, far from tending to any thing like inde- 
pendence, actually increased the obstacles Op- 
posed to its attainment. If I myself, at that 
period, took up arms, it was not to make war 
on the Americans, butrather to put down the 
lawless bands by which the country was in- 
fested, 

‘Towards October, in the same year, 1818, 
a safe conduct was offered to me for my father 
and family; and it was also pledged that his 
estates, as well as my own, should be exempt- 
ed from plunder and destruction, and likewise 
that the servants and others employed on them 
should be fiee from assassination, (and what 
was the spinit of those times may be judged 
from this single fact!) on the sole condition of 
my withdrawing from the king’s banners, and 
remaining neutral. This proposal met with 
the saine reception as the preceding one. I al- 
ways cousidered the indolent and cowardly 
man as guilty of a crime, who remains a quiet 
spectator of the misfortunes with which society 
is aflicted, without taking part in them, or en- 
deavouring to alleviate the sufierings of his 
countrymen. I, therefore, went forth to the 
campaign, under a hope that I was about to 
serve the Mexicans, the King of Spain, and the 
Spaniards. 

‘{ was uniformly successful in war. Vic- 
tory was the inseparable companion of the 
troops 1 commanded—nay, 1 never lost an ac- 
tion. I defeated all the enemies who appeared 
before me, or those I was able to find, often 
with inferior forces, in the proportion of one to 
e‘ghteen and even twenty. 
chief the sieges of fostined points; and fiom 





1 commanded in | 7 0] 
' to promote the prosperity of both naeus. 
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all I dislodged the enemy, and destroyed the 
asylums im’which discord had taken refuge. | 
had no other adversaries than those who were 
opposed to the cause which I myself defended - 
nor did I know any rivals beyond those who 
at a more remote period, were envious of my 
good luck, or not equally successful when run. 
ning the same race; yet, when were either 
wanting to the fortunate ? 

‘ilu the year 1816, I commanded the pro. 
vinces of Guanajuato and Valladolid, as well 
as the army of the north. All I renounced, 
through motives of delicacy; thus retiring 
from the public service, in order to live in a 
manner more suited to my natural inclinations, 
by attending to the cultivation of my estates, 
The ingratitude of man had wounded me to 
the very quick; and the bad faith which J had 
already experienced, led me to avoid all further 
opportunities of again becoming the victim of 
malevolence. On the other hand, the greatest 
number of the factious bands being then dis- 
persed, and nearly all the provinces restored to 
a state of tranquillity, I saw myself freed from 
thuse engagements by which, six years before, 
{ was bound. The country no longer required 
my services, and I was consequently enabled 
to seek repose, after the fatigues of the past 
campaigns, without being wanting to my duty, 

‘In 1820, the constitution of Spain was re- 
established. This new order of things; the 
stute of fermentation in which the Peninsula 
was placed ; the machinations of the disaffect- 
ed; the want of moderation in the promoters of 
the new system ; the indecision of the local au- 
thorities ; the inconsiderate conduct of the Ma- 
drid government, and the madness of the Cortes, 
who appeared determiuved to lose the Mexican 
dominions, if one can judge from the decrees 
which they issued, in accordance with the rant- 
ing speeches pronounced by some of the depu- 
ties, were all causes which materially tended 
to excite in a people, again possessed of a coun- 
try, an eagerness for independence; whilst the 
Spaniards, established among us, were terrified 
at the idea ofa repetition of those horrid scenes 
of insubordination which they bad already wit- 
nessed. Our governors soou assumed the atti- 
tude of men actuated by dread, yet still wield- 
ing power; at the same time that those who 
had hitherto lived on disorders, were preparing 
to continue their old pursuits. In such a state 
of things, the fairest and richest portion ot 
Northern America, was again on the eve of be- 
ing rent asunder by factions. In every direc- 
tion clandestine meetings were held, in which 
the system of government, most expedient to 
be adopted, became the subject of anxious de- 
liberation. 

‘I had friends in the principal towns, persons 
either attached of old to my family, or with 
whom I had become acquainted in my various 
journeys, and during the time I held command. 
I relied also on the love of the troops. All has- 
tened tosend me information of what was pass- 
ing. Through the best provinces | had myselt 
travelled, and formed correct ideas of their ca- 
pabilities, as well as of the character of the in- 
habitants. 
fortitication, and the resources on which I could 
rely. Numerous revolutions were then on the 
eve of breaking out, and my country was again 
about to be inundated with blood. 1 thought 
mysclf capable of saving it, and a second time 
[ hastened to comply with a duty so sacred. ; 

‘[ formed my project, known by the name 0 
the Iguala-plan, clearly my own, becaust d 
alone conceived it. i penned, published, aud 
executed it. I proposed to reuder my eqn 
independent, because this was the general % ve 
of the Americans; a wish founded on @ — 
feeling, as well as on the principles of ot 
and at the time considered as the only m Tbe 





I knew the points susceptible of 
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Spaniards, however, would never gohan 
that their own decline commenced, from the 
sriod in which they became possessed of their 
colonies in the New World; although the co- 
jonists were so far in advance as to be sensible 
that the time for their emancipation had arrived. 
jf, on these two -points, there should be any 
doubt, let politicians decide—I have not un- 
dertaken to write dissertations on them, 

‘The Iguala-plan guaranteed the religion 
which we inherited from our ancestors. Tothe 
reigning family of Spain, it also proposed the 
only means of still retaining the extensive and 
yaluable provinces of Mexico. To the Mexi- 
cans, it secured the power of making laws for 
themselves, and of having, within their own 
territory, a government of their own; whilst, 
on the other hand, to the Spaniards it held out 
anasylum which they would not have disre- 
garded, if they had been provident and under- 
stood their real interests. It provided for the 
rights of equality, and became a safeguard to 
property and freedom—requisites In the public 
estiination so essential, that every one who had 
once felt the contrast would not fail to do his 
utmost to preserve the benefits acquired, Ina 
word, the Iguala-plan destroyed the horrid dif- 
ference between the castes, and, besides, offered 
to foreigners the most secure and convenient 
hospitality. It left the road open for merit to 
advance and-possess ; it reconciled opinions, 
as long as they were founded on reason, and 
above all, it opposed an impenetrable barrier to 
the machinations of the turbulent. 

‘The execution of this plan was attended 
with all the happy consequences which I had 
fondly anticipated. Six months sufficed to 
loosen the knot which had hitherto bound the 
New and Old World together. Without blood- 
shed, conflagrations, robberies, or depredations 
—nay, without even a misfortune, a single 
sigh or a tear, my country was rendered happy, 
and, from a colony, transformed into a great 
and independent empire.” 

We have not time or space to follow Don 
Iturbide through the interesting narrative in 
which he traces the events with which he was 
connected, and accounts for the manner in 
which they influenced his conduct. Ile vin- 
dicates his acceptance of the crown, which he 
did to render his country a service, and res- 
cue it from impending anarchy. It has been 
asserted that he aimed at absolute monarchy, 
—an assertion the falsehood of which he con- 
Siders to have been fully proved. It has also 
been alleged against him, that he had enrich- 
ed himself with the monies of the state, 
which charge he meets thus manfully :— 

‘It is a well known fact that, at the present 
moment, | have no other reliance for my sub- 
sistence than the pension assigned, and the 
debt due tome frem the nation. Should any 
oue know of funds belonging to me lodged in 
any foreign bank, I hereby convey them over 
‘0 him, in order that he may distribute them as 
he pleases, 

: ‘The best proof that I did not enrich myself 
sy that 1 am not now rich. 1 have not even 
What l possessed at the time | undertook the 
establishment of independence. Far from ap- 
propniating any public property for my own 
ue I did not even take from the treasury the 
ee granted to me. The junta of go- 
aon ordered a million of dollars to be paid 
shots <y out of the funcs belonging to the 
rm = Inquisition, and that I should be put 
oe easion of lands equal to twenty square 

ie the interior provinces. Of all this I 
Pate rica even arial, The congress or- 

en numorer could be disposed of should 
thay to me for my expenses ; and the 
Lalf of q Ot junta assigned me a million and a 
ollars annually. Nothing did I reccive 





beyond what was indispensably necessary for 
my subsistence. Another proof that interest is 
not a ruling passion with me is, that when the 
million and a half of dollars were voted me, I 
appropriated a third part for the encouragement 
of mining. Neither did I enrich my own rela- 
tives by lucrative situations—I did not bestow 
a place on a single one. Those who received 
any situations from me were fully entitled to 
them, in the strict order of promotion.’ 

We quote the conclusion of this singular 
paper, the whole of which is well worthy of 
the attention of our readers :— 

‘The love of my country led me oa to Igu. 
ala; it was my stepping-stone to the throne, 
and the same feeling caused me to descend 
from so dangerous a height. Still, at this dis- 
tance, and, after so long a lapse of time, I do 
not repent of having relinquished the sceptre, 
or of acting as I did. I quitted the land of my 
birth, after obtaining’ for it the blessings of 
freedom, in order to become a foreigner in ano- 
ther hemisphere, accompanied by my numer- 
ous and delicate family, destitute of all other 
means than the claims above mentioned, anda 
pension on which little reliance could be placed 
by those who know what revolutions are, and 
the state in which I myself left Mexico. 

‘Persons will not be wanting who may attri- 
bute to a want of foresight or weakness on my 
part, the re-establishment of a congress, of 
whose irregularities [ was fully aware, and 
whose members could not cease to be my most 
decided enemies. My reasons for this measure 
were, my anxiety that some known authority 
should remain, and because the assembling of 
another congress required time, whilst existing 
circumstances allowed of no delay. If any 
other plan had been adopted, anarchy was ine- 
vitable, as soon as the parties discovered their 
real designs, when the dissolution of the state 
must necessarily have followed. Even on that 
occasion; | wished to make the last sacritice in 
behalf of my country. 

‘To this same congress did I leave the choice 
of the place where I was hereafter to dwell, as 
well as the appointment of the troops intended 
to accompany me as an escort, to the port of 
embarkation. The congress fixed on a port in 
the Mexican gulph, and 500 men, as an escort. 
[ wished that the escort should be selected out 
of the troops who had withdrawn from my obe- 
dience and commanded by General Bravo, 
whom [ also chose out of the party opposed to 
me, in order to show that it was no motive of 
dread that induced me to decline the contest, 
and lay down my arms, in order todcliver my- 
self up into the hands of persons of whose bad 
faith { had already such fatal experience. 

‘The day on which I intended to leave Mex. 
ico I was unable to carry my design iuto effect, 
being prevented by the people. When the ar- 
my which, without knowing why, was called 
the liberating army, entered the city, no de- 
monstration was evinced that could be taken 
as a favourable reception. The troops were 
quartered, and the artillery posted in the prin- 
cipal avenues ofthecity. Inthe towns through 
which I passed, which were few, because care 
was taken to convey me from one estate to an. 
other, the people received me with the ringing 
of bells, and, notwithstanding tbe violence with 
which they were treated by my conductors, the 
inhabitants ran forth, anxious to see and give 
me the most sincere testimonies of their love 
aud respect. After my departure from Mexico, 


the armed force restrained the people, who still * 


hailed me with shouts of applause ; and when 
the Marquess de Vivanco, in his character of 
general-in-chief, harangued the troops left by 
me in Tacubaya, I had the mortification to hear 
them cry out, “ Long live Augustin the First,” 
and witness the disregard shown to his haran- 





gue. These and many others which, if they 


were mentioned, would not appear in the mere 
light of tritles, are demonstrations tending to 
show that my being withdrawn from the su- 
preme command was by no means conformable 
to the general will 

‘I had before declared, that as soon as I be- 
came sensible that my government had ceased 
to be agreeable to the people, or that my re- 
maining at the head of affirs was likely to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, I would willingly 
descend from the throne. I had further added, 
that if the nation chose a kind of goveroment, 
in my opinion, injurious to it, | would not con- 
tribute to its establishment, because it is not in 
accordance with my priaciples to act contrary 
to what I consider just and expedient; but 
that I would nevertheless make no opposition, 
although it were in my power, and that | would 
abandon my country for ever Such was the 
assurance which I gave, in October 1821, to 
the general junta of government, and repeatedly 
to the congress, as well as to the constituent 
junta and the troops. I repeated the same to 
many individuals, in private and in public. 
The time arrived—I kept my word; and I have 
to thank my persecutors for baving atforded me 
the opportunity of manifesting to the world that 
iny words were always in strict accordance 
with my sentiments. 

‘ My greatest sacrifice has been to abandon 
a country at all times so dear to me; an idol- 
ized father, whose advanced age of 80 prevented 
me from bringing him with me ; a sister, whom 
I cannot recollect without grief, and relatives 
and friends, who were my companions from my 
childhood, and whose society, in happier times, 
constituted the best part of my life. 

‘Mexicans! this record will reach you. Its 
principal object is to manifest to you that the 
best of your friends never rendered himself un- 
worthy of the affection and confidence which - 
you once lavished on him. Fatal to me as was 
your choice, my gratitude will end only with 
my life. When you instruct your children in 
the history of your country, inspire them with 
love for the first commander of the army which 
obtained for you a triple guarantee to your in- 
dependence ; and if mine should ever require 
your aid and protection, remeinber that their 
father employed the best portion of his life in 
labouring to render you happy. Receive my 
last adieu, and may happiness attend you 





CRADOCK’S LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MEMOIRS, 

(Concluded from page 37.) 
ConTINUING our selections from this work, 
we prefer confining ourselves to the fourth 
volume, for the arrangement of which Mr. 
Nichols is entitled to our best thanks. It 
contains, exclusively of the anecdotal and 
epistolary portions, (with quotations from 
which we have already diversified the co- 
lumns of our Chronicle,) Village Memoirs, 
a well-intentioned little story, which pro- 
cured the author several gratifying letters, 
one of which, from Dr. Darwin, the editor 
has selected. It is as follows :— 

‘ Lichtield, Nov. 21, 1775. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I am favoured with your book 
and epilogue, both which I have read with 
pleasure, and think the world, us well as my- 
self, obliged to you forthem. In your Village 
Memoirs are a great many lessons of good mo- 
rality, and let me add, of good Christianity, 
agreeably and yet forcibly impressed. Your 
satire is strong and yet delicate: in some 
places you hew indeed at the root of vice with 
an axe, but in others you dissect the hranches 
with the delicate kni e of an anatomist. 

‘ What shail I send you ia return for these? 
I who have for twenty years neglected the 
muses, and cultivated medicine alone with all 
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my industry! Medical dissertations I have 
several finished for the press, but dare not pub 

lish them, well knowing the reception a living |} 
writer in medicine is sure to meet with from 
those who wish to raise their own reputation 
on the ruin of their antagonists. Faults may 
be found or invented; or at Jeast ridicule may 
cast blots on a book were it written with a pen 
from the wings of the angel Gabriel. I lately 
interceded with a Derbyshire lady to desist 
from lopping a grove of trees, which has occa- 
sioned me, since you saw me (f{ suppose from 
inspiration, or rather infection I might catch 
from you,) to try again the long neglected art 
of verse making, which | shall inclose to amuse 
you, promising, at the same time, never to 
write another verse us long as I live, but to 
apply my time to finishing a work on some 
branches of medicine, which I intend for a 
posthumous publication. But do you go on to 
study the fine arts of composition and of speak- 
ing: soshall you amuse yourself and improve 
others. Let me add, that [ beg you will pre- 
sent my most respectful compliments to Mrs, 
Cradock, whom [| look upon to be your inspir- 
ing muse; and believe me, dear sir, your af- 
fectionate friend and servant, E. DARWIN.’ 


* Hlow futile,’ exclaims Mr. Nichols, ‘ are 
the promises of a poct not to indulge in his 
favourite composition ! The various im por- 
tant poems of the author of Zoonomia, all 
written after this period, are universally 
known.” Of Mr. Justice Buller and his 
conduct in the case of Donellan, it is stated : 


‘Mr. Justice Buller was a pupil of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashhurst, who was a very eminent special 
pleader; and was afterwards, by the patronage 
of Lord Mansfield, made a judge of the King’s 
Beneli, in the room of Sir Richard Aston. 
Certainly, on the resignation of Lord Mansfield, 
he Nad expected to succeed him in his high 
office 5; but his fricnds were afraid that his 
health and spirits were then declining, and 
wete not surprised to find that Lord Kenyon, 
highly active, should gain the preference. 
Judge Buller had great quickness of intellect, 
and strict integrity, but not always so guarded 
either in his charges or opinions, as might have 
been wished. 

‘He was affable, friendly, temperate at the 
tuble, but unhappy, and bad resort too fre- 
quently to whist, to divert him from uneasy 
thoughts ; and this seeming attachment to 
curds tendered him lable to censure, particu- 
Jurly on the circuit. One of the last times 
1 ever mct him at dinner was at Leicester on 
the day of his coming in, at the house of an 
cunnent physician there. His lordship took 
leave of the company about twelve o'clock ; 
but lingering for awhile, he returned to the 
table, and we played whist for some hours 
afterwards. The last time I ever had the ho- 
nour of passing an evening in his company 
was on the Sunday pievious to the trial of 
Donellan at Warwick, and the violent preju- 
dice raised against the supposed culprit was 
then the chief topic of conversation. 

*Jokn Donellan, Esq —It is with great reluc- 
tance that I make any reference to the case of 
Donellan, which can now have no othe: good 
effect but as a matter of future caution against 
general prejudice, if, from the subsequent re- 
cital, any future caution may be thought neces- 
sary. I merely offer a few circumstances which 
have occurred, but presume not to give any 
decisive opinion. 


‘i knew Donellan, as a rather public cha- 


racter in town for several years; he was called 
Ring Donellan, from having brought a very 
precious gem trom India: how obtained 1 
know not; but it was conveyed under ban- 
dages, under the pretence of a sore leg. Ife 





Was a man of addicss, and when the Pantheon 
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was opened, he officiated as master of the cere- 
monics. He afterwards found favour in the 
eyes of Miss Boughton, sister to Sir Theophilus 
Boughton. Not long afterwards, Sir Theophilus 
Boughton died; and then the well-known trial 
took place of Donellan for the supposed murder 
by poison of his brother-in-law, by whose death 
he became heir to the estate. 

‘ At the assizes, on the Sunday, we all dined 
in the Neworks, Leicester. There were Judge 
Buller, Counsellor Newnhain, and some gen- 
tlemen, who were all to meet again next 
week at Warwick. The general conversation 
was Donellan, and his guilt was asserted by 
all. The only doubt seemed to be, that as 
Lady Boughton, the mother, was all but a fool, 
her evidence, which was necessary, might not 
be effective; but it was acknowledged, that 
she had been privately examined at the judge’s 
chambers in town, and they thought she might 
be produced. I[ am sorry to say, that Judge 
Buller’s charge at Warwick was imprudent; 
for it prejudged, or rather condemned Donellan. 
The result is fully remembered. It was after- 
wards strongly urged, that the miller at Rugby 
had been intimidated, and indeed he had freely 
declared that he purchased poison for the young 
baronet to sicken fish in the mill dam, and he 
thought he took that poison by mistake, for it 
stood on the mantel-piece of his chimney. This 
was caught at by many very serious persons at 
Rugby, and indeed from what 1 knew of Do- 
nellan, it always appeared unlikely to me, that, 
had be determined to poison Sir Theophilus 
Boughton, he would, have recourse to laurel 
water of his own distilling, though a printed 
receipt book for such distillations was found in 
his chamber. Much discourse took place at 
Rugby, and in the neighbourbood, when too 
late, and general prejudice had fully prevailed. 
An opinion was given by several sensible dis- 
interested persons, that the death of the baronet 
was occasioned by mistake, and not by Donel- 
lan. Dr. Ash would not admit a doubt about 
the laurel water. Mr. Webb, Donellan’s soli- 
citor, died in full conviction of his innocence. 

‘That some general revisal of our criminal 
code is wanted, is now admitted, and greater 
caution in the administration of justice has 
been at times wanting. That excellent man 
Judge Wilmot wished that some nearer propor- 
tion of punishment to crime was ascertained. 
Lord Chief Baron Smythe, and two other 
judges, were declared to have spoken openly 
in favour of a revisal of a part of our criminal 
code. Judge Blackstone's caution about witch- 
craft may be referred to 3 and Barrington on the 
Statutes; and something uttered even by Lord 
Mansfield, in reply to the Catholics, about the 
penal laws. Beccaria’s book On Crimes and 
Punishments begins to be duly appreciated. 
Sir Samuel Romilly and many other most 
learned men have since declared themsclves 
decidedly on the side of humanity ; and I have 
no doubt that the day is now absolutely at 


hand, for the revisal and mitigation of part of | 


ourcriminal code. =~ 

‘It has been hinted that it is improper, ifnot 
presumptuous in me, to throw the least doubt 
on the propriety of former verdicts ; but surely, 
if caulion is inculcated for the future, some 
advantage may be derived. On some late 
trials more merey has been shown than for- 
merly; and it is generally admitted that our 
criminal code demands some revisal; and 
rauch firmness is required, where temporary 
prejudices prevail, in the decisions of all judg- 
ing parties. Lord Ferrars, weighing all former 


circumstances, would now have been only con- 
fined; Byng would not have been shot; and 
from my Own opinion, founded on the evidences 
afterwards produced, there would have been 
hesitation at least, in regard to Donellan. I 
presume no further than tu Lope, that in future 


judgment will be tempered with mercy, in al] 
cages, and most particularly in those where the 
life of man is solely left dependent on the ab. 
solute decision of his brother man!” 


6‘ Lord Denbigh.—When Lord Denbigh was 
about to finish Newnham, he said his money 
ran short, and an old rich aunt had very kindly 
given him £2,000 to be laid out in the house 
or gardens. He preferred the latter; for, though 
the great room, with his fine Vandyke portraits, 
was built with spaces between the windows, to 
receive the largest glass mirrors from Paris, yet 
he would prefer completing his large piece of 
water and bridge, which were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the whole place. 

‘Lord Denbigh resided with Lord and Lady 
Bolingbroke near 10 years in the south of 
Vrance ; and spoke French like a native. Lord 
Denbigh was an economist, minutely attentive 
to the improvement of his estate, a most steady 
friend to those he liked, and every way astrictly 
honest man. 

‘ His late Majesty once said to him, * Den- 
bigh, 1 am told Lady Denbigh is a nonjuror.” 
“True, please your Majesty; but I swear 
enough for myself and her ladyship likewise.” 
Lord Denbigh, [ am convinced, had a parental 
regard for his late Majesty ; for during my in- 
timacy with him to the hour of his death, the 
King was always the favourite theme of his 
eulogium. He had the care of hiin in his 
youth ; and had often held him on his knees 
in his infancy. He had resided in the house 
with his father, and in that court knew all the 
royal family from their youth. 

6 [ called one morning at Wistow, when his 
lordship had been ill, and he said:  Cradock, 
I have just had a cordial.” ‘ [ hope it will do 
you good, my lord.” “It has; it was from 
my old master; he ordered Lord Boston tocall, 
and particularly inquire after my health, He 
is gone to visit his relations, the Cave family.” 

‘When Warburton met my good old friend 
Lord Denbigh, he was displeased ; called him 
a buffoon; and said he reminded him of Po- 
lonius. The truth was, Lord Denbigh took the 
lead in the same line too much, and frequently 
said as witty things as the bishop, and in bis 
own way; however, Lord Denbigh was not 
aware of Warburton’s dislike, and spoke hand- 
somely of the interview. They met afterwards, 
and I believe perfectly agreed. 

‘If those who compared Lord Denbigh to 
Polonius took in the whole of the character, as 
drawn by Shakspeare, there was a similitude. 
His lordship had good natural parts, but la- 
boured under great infirmities 5 it was said he 





'could neither bear nor see; but this was net 
strictly true: he saw, if objects were placed in 
a particular light, and he heard, when words 
were very distinctly articulated; for instance, 
he always had brought to him the fruit and 
gaine intended for presents, and properly se- 
lected them. Lord Denbigh bad a good taste 
for laying out grounds, and his account of dif- 
ferent parks was to many quite unaccountable. 
Once very late in life at Wistow, he surprised 
us all at table. On a Sunday, with relatives 
and others, his long dinner table was quite full. 
His lordship sat by Lady Denbigh at the head 
and she always most carefully helped him. Het 
nephew, the Rev. Mr. Willowes, said grace at 
the bottom; and speaking to the gentieman 
next him, regretted he had come so late, but he 
had been detained at Leicester; for the offi- 
ciating divine had preached a full hour. Aftel 
dinner, Lord Denbigh, in his usual manner, 
for he wished to be courteous to all, began te 
drink the health of each, and generally had 
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something civil to add, and particularly to 7 
‘ladies. When coming to the chaplain, he sald, 


“c“ Friend Willowes, here’s to your good health, 
(but that vou may never have a sermon an 
! fee ” > TOON 
‘hour long, let it be ever so good.” The root 
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ag struck with astonishment, and Lady Den- 
ree very well remarked, * You see, ladies, we 
aa not always trust to his lordship’s ears.” 

“2 Soon after his second marriage, Lord Den- 
bigh invited my wile and me to meg gr 
them and Lord Rodney to Spaw; but we e- 
clined, having lately returned from the Conti- 
nent; yet we heard a very pleasing account 
afterwards of her ladyship from Brussels. 

Character of Hurd.—‘ Hurd was a man of 
strict integrity, and very kind to those of whom 
he approved ; but he was distant and lofty, 
and not at all admired by those who did not 
estimate him in a literary capacity. Indeed 
he paid no attention to them, for in one of his 
jetters to Warburton, he made use of a common 
phrase of his : “ | am here perfectly quiet, for 
] have delightfully bad roads about me. 

‘In summer he would sometimes honour me 
by bringing a friend with him to pass a day at 
Gumley, when I merely came down to my old 
house to look after my workmen. Of course it 
was my wish to make every thing as pleasant 
as possible, and indeed he was inclined to be 
pleased with every thing, for | followed his own 
directions as nearly as was practicable. “ My 
young friend, we shall not reach you till after 
breakfast, and then you will give us, as usual, 
only a nice leg of your mutton and some tur- 
nips, a roast fowl, and a plain pudding, or 
something only of that kind, as I do not eat 
any thing but what is plain. 1 know you will 
expect me to drink the University of Cambridge 
in a bumper of your old hock. After tea we 
must have another walk, and return in the cool 
of the evening to Thureaston. My young 
friend tells me he has adopted his tea rules 
from me. I like none so well as Twining’s 
hyson, at 17s. a pound; by choice I never 
like any other, and indeed I never find it affect 
my nerves.” Perhaps this account may appear 
too minute, but a man is sometimes better 
known in his morning gown than in his dress 
of ceremony. Hurd very justly remarked of 
Gumley, that the situation was finely roman- 
icy but utterly unconnected with the country 
round it. He gave me a moito froin Horace 
for a seat at the top of the plantation highly 
applicable‘ He latebre dulces, et, si jam 
credis, amoene.” 

‘I was most connected with Hurd when 
he resided at chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn, as 
preacher to that learned society ; and I had 
then some means of repaying various favours 
that I had received in early life, by devoting 
as much time and attention to him as possible 
through a long and dangerous illness. Indeed 
ttWas a service that could not be rendered by 
every friend, however inclined ; for in summer 
his room was kept so very hot, from fear of an 
eruption being struck into the system, that his 
Servant has retired for air whilst I remained 
With his master. Here he was amused with 
the little occurrences of the day, or I sometimes 
read to him specimens of new publications ; 
but one circumstance made a Jasting impres- 
Sion, and he spoke of it accordingly. Whilst 
Wnting his Discourses on Prophecy, I particu- 
larly alluded to all the books he had occasion 
toexamine: Why, my good friend, you are 
better read in Daubuz on the Revelations than 
fam. | hope you do not think that it has 
passed unobserved by me, that you have made 
yourself well acquainted with those works that 
you know at this time are parucularly interest- 
mg My me; I duly estimate your attention.” 
WW Amat time that Hurd became bishop, his 
Hallige, sas been fully before the public. Dr. 

a to succced him as preacher at 

Oln's Inn, and calling at Mr. Cadell’s, in 
publics dinner with the bishop, took up a 
aloud ae that lay upon the table, and said 
, Oo Mr. Cadell: “* Who could venture to 
Ve an old hierarchical tract of Jeremy Taylor 
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at this time of day; I am sure you will have 
no sale for it.” Mr. Cadell was silent. After- 
wards at dinner in Great Russell Street, he 
mentioned the circumstance, that some sim- 
pleton bad republished, at Mr. Cadell’s, an old 
hierarchical tract of Jeremy Taylor, and he told 
bim he would have no sale for it; but Cadell 
only turned away, and would not say who it 
was. Here, likewise, a silence ensued. In 
Bloomsbury Square (I had the account from 
Mr. Mainwaring,) Dr. Hallifax inquired whe- 
ther he had dropped out any thing wrong at 
dinner about a pamphlet? The answer was: 
*¢T was quite alarmed about it, for I knew that 
Hurd had printed it at his own expence.”— 
“Then,” said Hallifax, “I will go back imme- 
diately, and apologize to his lordship.” But 
Mr. Mainwaring dissuaded him from it, and 
insisted that he would only make the matter 
worse. 

‘Hurd commenced the government of his 
diocese with issuing his summonses in the old 
Latin form, and hunting out for some other 
ancient formule; but was informed of some 
ludicrous comments, which were imputed, and 
justly too, to a certain celebrated philosophical 
physician at Lichfield. This gentleman (pos- 
sibly from his engagements in his profession,) 
did not frequently attend the cathedral, al- 
though he went to bear the bishop preach his 
lirst sermon there, and paid great attention. 
When the service was over, a friend of mine 
determined, if possible, to gain Dr. Darwin’s 
real opinion (for why should his name be con- 
cealed ‘) “ Well, doctor, how did you like the 
bishop?” The doctor was taken by surprise, 
and only stuttering, replied, ‘* The bishop’s 
discourse, sir !—why—it—-ontained some very 
good words indeed.” 

‘From the time [ first knew Hurd at Thur- 
caston, until [ visited him as bishop in Great 
Rtussell Street, Bloomsbury, I do not recollect 
one discordant circuinstance in his family. He 
was, of course, very caicful about character, 
and he had very little intercourse with the 
world; but the same persons remained, and | 
do not recollect any one of them as unfaithful, 
nor do I ever remember the least complaint. 
To be sure he was himself strictly good; but 
he was always upon his guard, and bis Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance I could have written 
from his conversation. 

“ilurd would sometimes assert that Pope had 
shut the door agaiust poetry, as Addison had, 
by his Drummer, against all comedy 5 and then 
would refer to the fine correct taste of the an- 
cients. Sometimes I ventured to 
strongly contrary opinion, and would ask: 
“6 Why always ihe ancients?” &c.3 and I read 
afterwards in his Chivalry and Romaneec,’”— 
“ But | know [ shall be asked, Why always 
the ancients?’ and some other words as then 
made use of. I understood them. Lis learn- 
ing and his prejudice sometimes equally pre- 
vailed. Of ail the men I ever knew, Hurd, as 
a country divine, cairied the loftiest carriage ; 
no person, at tiines, in highest lite, looked with 
more disdain on litle folks below, or, to speak 
more correctly, ou unlearned folks. Wien Mr 
Mainwaring paid his last visit to Dr. Iurd, 
then Bishop of Worcester, it was his pu 
day ; his lordship, always rather irritable, was 
now become considerably captious and 
vish, and Mr, Mainwaring, at dinner, giving 
some account of tue French emigrants be lad 
seen in passing through Worcester, his lord- 
Ship suddenly exclaimed, laying down his 
knife and fork: “ Have I to hear the 
Lady Margaret’s professor of Cambridge call it 
emegrant?” ‘the company were struck with 
astonishment, and the professor only coolly 
replied: ** My lord, 1 am certainly aware that 
the 2 in the Latin word CULO, 1s louc’y but 
modern usage==""  ** Nay, sir, if you come to 
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modern usage, I can certainly say no more.’ 
Mr. Mainwaring, considering his lordsbip’s age 
and increasing infirmities, said no more. After 
this his lordship became quite imbecile at times, 
and so nearly childish, that some of his com- 
pany desired him to name the trump at whist ; 
yet, strange to tell, he wrote a complimentary 
letter afterwards to Mr. Nichols on his History 
of Leicestershire ; and [ immediately recognised 
the same hand and style as when he recom. 
mended me, in early life, to the tutor of Eim- 
manuel College.’ 

It is unnecessary to repeat our opinion of 
these agreeable volumes, the amusing nature 
of which has extorted from us the least ques- 
tionable of all recommendations—very co- 
pious extracts. 





BLAQUIERE'’S LETTERS FROM GREECE. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 
HavinG taken a general view of the merits 
of this interesting volume in our last, and 
paid a deserved tribute to the zealous and 
unwearied perseverance of the author, it is 
now our duty to select such passages as may 
afford our readers an idea of the style in 
which Mr. Blaquiere treats the various mat- 
ters, civil, military, and political, to which 
he has devoted so much attention. 

Writing from Poros, in April 1827, he 
cives us some amusing particulars respecting 
the system of betrothing, marriage festivi- 
ties, &c.; he says,— 

‘The system of betrothing females at the 
early age of five and six years, and the rule by 
which no circumstance short of death itself, 


admits of cither party receding from their 
engagement, operates at once as @ power- 


ful moral check on the passions; and equally 
so in binding families together in bonds of strict 
union. Among the higher classes, marriages 
are generally arranged between the parents: 
but, unlike the etiquette of more civilized 
couutries, itis by no means unusual or oufrd 
for the mother of the infant, or adult, to make 
the first overtures. These are communicated 
through certain old duennas, who act as the 
envoys on such’ occusions. When the preli- 
minaries are settled, articles are drawn out, 
specifying the dowry and time of entering into 
the holy bands. This done, the bridegroom 
sends a lamb to his intended, who makes a si- 
milar offering to him; he sometimes adds 
silver distatt; he is henceforth allowed to visit 
her, and is considered in a'll respects as one ot 
the family. Ata marriage which I lately wit 
nessed in humble life, at Napoli de Romania, 
the chief part of the ceremony which excited 
my curiosity, was that of the couple joining 
hands and going round the priest three times, 
afier which they receive the nuptial benedic- 
tion. The lower und middling ciasses gene- 
rally proeced to the church in triumph, pre- 
ceded by bands of music and dancers, who 
often imitate the gesticulations said to have 
been practised in the saturnalia of former d 
They return home in the 
greatest festivity prevaus for several days.’ 
Being present at the marriage of his friend 
Anastatius Londo, at Napoli, Mr. Blaquiere 


} + ‘ . ; > > i . , f ‘ +» 
had an OPPpPOrrunicy ot witnessing the matri- 
‘ * 


LYS. 


same order, and the 





monial rejoicings of the higher orders : 

‘Por a whole week, my firiend’s house was 
thrown open to ali the Aaut ton cf Napoli. The 
mornings were devoted to eating and drinking, 


and the evenings to music and dancing. When- 
ever the visitors were tired of tripping the © light 
fantastic toe,’ mercenaries, of botli sexes, hired 
for the occasion, came forward and performed 
some dances of a somewhat less unsophisucatcd 


nature than the Pyrrhic and nuptial 
You will allow that althougi 
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ovewarers 
ing the honeymoon may have its inconveni-] be taken as a good exempler of the amiably 
‘ ‘5 it is more entitled to the appellation of] enthusiastic fecling by which the volume is 
cial, than that which devotes a new couple] distinguished :— 


eks, or a month,in oul 


part 
s - _ 
‘There is another practice connected with 
mariage, in high life bere, that deserves parti- 
cular notice, if it does not merit imitation. 


Whenever any man makes what our fortune 
hunters term a * good hit,” he is expected to 
eral presents to his less favoured 


t refuse to give pecuni- 


friends; nay, he cannes 


ary aid to any old acquaintance who happens 

to be in distress, without a violation of what 

lone custom hus convertcdintoa: pecices of | LW. 

My fiiend Londo had severai cails of this kind, 
an! did justice to all the appheants. 

‘In speaking of the muriage ceremony, ! 

ec observed, that both bridegroom 


} 
should hav 
aud bride wear matrimonial wreaths, after the 
manner of the ancients; the y also carry lighted 
Wak tupers. Doth these and the wreaths, which 
of tlowers of the most lasting 
portrait 
of the virgin and otlcrielics, which every house 
nitains. A lamp Is 

sacred emblems at 
burnt before them in the 
mor iny ind ey ening ‘ 

The domestic habits of the Greeks, their 
mode of bringing up children, and their strict 
observance of religious rites, particularly ex- 
cited the admiration of our author. Ile con- 
ecives that the superstitions of the Greeks are 
fewer and less deeply rooted than in more 
civilized cc but, upon tis own shovw- 
lng, they are quite as ridiculous. 
serpent 38 considered as a fortunate omen, 
while nothing can be more ominous than the 
sisht of a hare. 

‘Roth the Greeks and Turks hoid this 
timid animal in the greatest diead, One of 
Kariaskaki's captains jately told me, that, on 


bu tat Sy alt to be §U4 nN ¢ nutwined { t { ec thie 


«7? 


ana cotitave in Cricece C 
before ‘ a* 


pig it, and mwacCeHse 


muntres, 


Seeing a 


one occasion, while they were hotly engaged 
with a body of Turks, a hare happened to pass 


between them,upon which both parties instint- 


. , ? 
Jv ceascd tiring at cach other, and directed thei 





biusnets arainst tLe objceet of tucir Superstiu- 
, 
{ ae | i ! 
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the facilities were so great ? 


‘Ihave, on more than one occasion, dwelt 
on the activity, industry, and extraordinary pa- 
tience under privations and fatigue, which dis- 
tinguish the modern Grecks, above all other 
people among whom I have travelled. If I re- 
vert to the subject now, itis for the purpose of 
stating, that my former opinions have been 
fully confirmed by all Ll have seen during my 
present visit. Wherever the wayward fate ofa 
Gieck community leads them, it is astonishing 
to perceive with what rapidity huts are raised, 
and looms fixed; and how soon they appear to 
have surmounted all the apparently unconquer- 
able difticulties of their situation. Nor can any 
thing be more interesting than to observe the 
ease and alacrity with which each member of 
a family proceeds to his respective task: no 
maticr how opulent they may have formerly 
been. Among the strange mutations to which 
this sanguinary and heart-rending contest has 
given rise, how often have [ seen women, who 
were known to have inhabited palaces and en- 
joyed every luxury before the revolution, either 
washing at a brook, drawing water, or working 
at the hand-mill, which generally forms an ar 
ticle of cottage furniture in Greece; and not 
unfrequcntily, as very recently near Napoli di 
Romania, bearing a heavy faggot, which had 
been hewn down with their own hands! The 
interest excited by such scenes, has not been 
diminished, by the fact of many of these victims 
of calamity, being still clothed in the furred 
and embroidered robe, though faded and torn, 
which added to their grace and beauty in the 
hour of prosperity! 

‘With respect to the sufferings and privations 
of the Greek people, ever since the commence- 
ment of the struggic, if not authenticated by 
numberiess facts and incontestibie witnesses, 
they might well be doubted by contemporaries, 
aud altogether discredited by posterity, Will 
it be thought credible in future times, that at 
least one half of the Greek population of the 
Morea and Roimelia, were driven from their 
homes, und condemned to wander about, living 
in the open air, or in caves, and frequently re- 
duced to seek existence by picking up the herbs 
of the field, for a period of six years? That irre- 
gular and undisciplined bands of armed men, 
for the most part without shocs or great coats, 
and often without bread for whole weeks, could 
have been kept together during the rigours of 
winter? That sueh has been the fate of a great 
potion of the Greek women and children, and 
of nearly all the armed population, I call upon 
the detractors of this unfortunate people and 
their cause to controvert! 

‘FT will only add to this incontrovertible pic- 
tire of huinan suffering, that, uncer all the cir- 
cumstanecs of the case, there has been infinite- 
ly less of personal violence and anarchy, than 
bserver of what the history of 
her peopie furnishes, might have anti- 


any reasonable « 


every of 


cipated. dias a weli known fact, that those 
pinnderings and depredations which were so 
frequent throughout the Morea and Continental 
Greece, previous to the revolution, ceased at 
its commmenceinent, and have never been re- 
newed. Itis true, the cause has been tarnish- 
ed by the number and atrocity of the piracies 
which have unhappily prevailed. But when it 
is considered, that the wives and children of 


i 
had hitherto been accustomed to live 
in Comparative luxury, were reduced to a state 
bordering on starvation, is it to be wondered at, 
that those should be committed when 
And tet me ask, 
whether the carly bistory of every maritime 
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a 
less justify the viccs of the Grecks, vices which 
belong more or less to the most Civilized 
people, and are here the inevitable result of a 
slavery as galling as it was degrading ; [ wij) 
boldly maintain, from the positive qualitics 
which even their enemies cannot deny them 
they would not fail, under wise laws and wood 
government, becoming a great and virtuous 
people. hat their struggle, sealed as it has 
been by endless sufferings and the blood of in. 
numerable martyrs, may lead to this desidera- 
tum, dear alike to humanity and freedom, 
must be the anxious wish of every man, whose 
heart glows with bencvolence, and who fecls 
zealous for the dignity of human nature !’ 

The Reply to Mr. Green’s Sketches of the 
War in Greece, is spirited and conclusive ; 
and the documents appended to the volume 
will be found of infinite service to all who 
desire to be accurately informed of the events 
distinguishing this great struggle, from the 
fall of Athens to the victory of Navarinx—a 
victory which we hope and believe will prove 
to have been no mean instrument in the de- 
liverance of Greece. 





LORD BYRON AND lilS CONTEMPORARIES, 

BY LEIGH MUNT. 
Or all the grave charges brought against Lord 
Byron by Mr. Ifunt, the only one of real and 
unquestwnavle importance, the only one which 
can at all account for or justify the soreness 
of feeling by which the writer is evidently ac- 
tuated, is contained in the following pas- 
sage :—‘The public have been given to un- 
derstand that Lord Byron’s purse was at my 
command, and that | used it according to the 
spirit with which it was offered. I did so. 
Stern necessity, and a large family, compell- 
ed me; aud, during our residence at Pisa, | 
had from him, or rather from his steward, ¢o 
whom he always sent me for the money, and 
who doled it me out as if my disgraces were 
being counted, the sum of seventy pounds!’ 
There is a meanness and an indelicacy about 
this, which,tends more to lessen Lord Byron, 
in our estimation, than any of the peculiari- 
ties, strange and wayward as they were, upon 
which Mr. Hunt dwells with such minute 
severity. It is a subject so painful that we 
quit it hastily, and proceed to a portion of 
the volume which may ‘e considered more 
dispassionately. 

Mr. Ifunt asserts, on more than one occa- 
sion, that Lord Byron had ‘no address,’ no 
conversational powers, none, in short, oi 
those little, pleasant, companionable quali- 
ties, for which, we believe, Mr. Hunt himself 
is so deservedly celebrated. Any deficiency 
of this sort, we should set down as no very 
culpable matter; but it happens that there 
are many testimonies on this subject oppos: id 
to thatof Mr. Hunt. Some of these, we 
confess, may not appear either to him or to 
ourselves, of a very conclusive order; but 
what will he say to that of Mr. Shelley? tt 
is known, that in Julian and Maddalo, Mr. 
Shelley introduces us to himself and Lord 
Byron; and thus favourably, both in prose 
and verse, does he describe the latter: ‘ I say 
that Maddalo is proud, because I can find no 
other word to express the concentered and 
impatient feelings which consume him; put 
it is on his own hopes and affections only 
that he seems to trample, for in social life ne 
human being can be more gentle, patient, 
and unassuming than Maddalo. Iie is 
cheerful, frank, and witty. tlis more setl- 
ous conversation is a sort of imtosicauon , 
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men are held by it as by a spell. | 
travelled much 5 and there is an inexpressible 
charm in his relation of his adventures in dif- 
front countries.” Phe whole portrait is wor- 
thy of quotation, but we must restrict our 
extracts to the conversational point :— 
a might sit . 
in Maddalo’s great palace, and his wit . 
snd gudtle talk would cheer the winter night, 
And make me know myself: and the fire light 
Would flash upon our faces, till the day 
Might daws, and make me wonder at my stay. 

Sy much for conflicting testimonials, Mr. 
shelley knew Lord Byron, and examined 
him with a more learned and liberal spirit 
‘han their mutual friend has done ; and it is 
\r. Hunt’s own fault if we have more faith 
Shelley than we have in him. 

With respect to Mr. Hunt’s opinion of 
Tord Byron's poctical ability, little need be 
cid. Whatever may be our respect for his 
veneral criticisms, in this particular instance 
we entertain but little; nor need we stay to 
consider what he himself would say of a cri- 
tic who should acknowledge that he had read 
onlya portion of certain works which he has 
no hesitation in condemning, almost unqua- 
lifedly, asa whole. ‘ To the best of my re- 
clleclim L never even read Parisina, nor is 


this the only one of his lordship’s works of 


which Tecan say as much, acquainted as I am 
with the others.’ There is an unpleasant as- 
sumption in this passage, which comes very 
cracelessly from Mr. Hunt; at all events, it 
isa question whether our dislike of the ef- 
frontery does not exceed our gratitude for the 
candour of the acknowledgment. 

With a few muscellaneous extracts, we 
conclude our notice of a volume which has 
disappointed us in no ordinary degree, and 
which, we believe, the author himself sees, 
or will see, abundant reason to regret having 
civen to the world. 

Mr. Hlunt’s account of the Liberal and its 
progress, contains some curious and interest- 
ing particulars; we quote a few, in which 
tie author examines the conduct of Byron, 
liobhouse, Moore, &c. :— 


‘The first number of the Liberal got usa 
sfeat number of encmies, some of a nature 
Wich we would rather have had on our side ; 
« gieat many because they felt their self-love 
wounded as authors, and more out of a national 
prjudive. The prejudice is not so strong as it 
Wes upon the paiticular subject alluded to; 
Nut it is the least likely to wear out, because 
He Dationsl vanity is concerned in it, and it 
~ ouly be conquered by an admission of de- 
om What renders the case more inveterate 
» that none partake of it more strongly than 
© Most violent of its opponents. In addition 
‘ae scandal excited by the Vision of Judg- 
vient, there was the untimely seasonableness 
‘ me! epigrams Upon poor Lord Castlereagh. 
“ ’yton wrote them. They arose from the 
mipulse of. the moment 3 were intended for a 
mans ber, and-in that more fugitive medium, 
ave Made n comparatively fugitive im- 
tee ll cane in a magazine, they were 
whens "get efore the eyes of the public, and 
gut have been pardoned as an impulse, 
; nt 3 ded With horror as a thing deliberate. 
vitae, 2M Catnest, and politicians not in 
ne mortitied by the preface; all the 
startin : - led orthodox, who can admire a 
rine nef sy from a state-minister (Goethe), 
Mines ) see that Mr. Shelley could traus- 
vex, es iy all (be pretenders in literature were 

‘ - the atic:ck upon Hoole, and the arti- 
“eucd libyme aud Reason > in which lat- 
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ter, I fear, even a wit, whom f could naine, was 
jcapable of finding an ill imtention. I began 
| to think so when I heard of bis criticisms, and 
saw his next poem. But the Vision of Judg 

ment, with which none of tle articles were to 
be compared, and which, in truth, is the best 
piece of satire Lord Bgron ever put forth, was 
grudged us the more, and roused greater hos- 
tility on that account. Envy of the silliest 
kind, and from the silliest people, such as it is 
really degrading to be the object of, pursued us 
at every turn; and when Mr. Haalitt joined 
us, alarm as well as envy was at its height. 
After all, perhaps, there was nothing that vexed 
these people more than their inability to dis- 
cover which were Lord Byron’s articles, and 
which not. It betrayed a secretin the shallows 
of criticisin, even to themselves, and was not 
to be forgiven. The work struggled on fora 
time, and then, owing partly to private circum- 
stances, which I had explained in my _ first 
writing of these peses, but which it has be- 
comne unnecessary to record, was quietly drop- 
ped. I shall only mention, that Lord Byron, 
after the failure of the * great profits,” bad de- 
clared his intention of receiving nothing from 
the work till it produced a certain sum} and 
that L unexpectedly turned out to be in the 
receipt of the whole profits of the proprietor- 
ship, which L regarded, but tuo truly, as one of 
a very ominous description. All which pub 

licly coucerns the origin and downfal of the 
magazine the readers are acquainted with, ex- 
cepting perhaps the political pique which Mr. 
Hobhouse may have felt against us, and the 
critical one which bas been attributed to Mr, 
Moore. Mr, Haziitt is supposed to have had his 
share in the offence; and certainly, as far as 
writing in the work was concerned, he gave 
stronger reasons for itthan I coulddo. But he 
shall speak for himself in a note, at the hazard 
of blowing up my less gunpowder text. Mr. 
Hobhouse was once called upon by the electors 
of Westminster for an explicit statement of his 
opinions on the subject of reform. He gavea 
statement which was thought not to be explicit, 
or even intelligible; and I had the misfortune, 
in the Examiner, to be compelled to say that I 
was among the number of the dull perceptions. 
A few days afterwards, meeting him in St. 
James’s Street, he said he wondered at my 
coming to that conclusion, and asked me how 
it could happen. I did not enter into the origin of 
the phenomenon, but said that I could not help 
it, and that the statement did appear to me sin- 
gularly obscure. Since that time, I believe, I 
never saw him till we met in the Casa Lan- 
franchi. As to Mr. Moore, he did not relish, I 
know, the objection which I had made to the 
style of Lalla Rookh; but then he had told me 
so; he encouraged me to speak freely; he had 
spoken freely himself; and Ii felt all the admi 

ration of him, if not of his poem, which can- 
dour, in addition to wit, can excite. I never 
suspected that he would make this a ground of 
quarrel with me in after times ; nor do | now 
wish to give more strength to Lord Byron’s way 
of representing things on this point than on any 
otier. There may be as little foundation for 
his reporting that Mr. Moore would never for- 
give Hazlitt for saying that he * ought not to 
have written Lalla Rookh even for 3,000 gui- 
neas;” a condemnation which, especially with 
the context that follows it, involves a compli- 
ment in its very excess. But Mr. Moore was 
not candid when he wrote secretly to Lord 
Byron, to induce hiin to give up the magazine ; 
and to tell him there was “a taint” init. He 
says he ought to have recollected, that Lord 
Byron always showed tlie letters that were 
written to him. This regret he has expressed 
to a mutual friend; but I do not see how it 
mends the matter. And what did he mean by 
“ataint:” Was it a taiut of love—(very loth 








am J to put two such words together, but it is 
for him to explain the inconsistency)—Was it 
a taint of love, or of libel? or of infidelity ? 
or of independence? And was the taint the 
greater, because the independence was true ? 
Yes: Mr. Haziitt bus explained that matter but 
too well.’ 

* The Genoese post brought us the first num- 

ber of the Liberal, accompanied both with hopes 
and fears, the latter of which were too speedily 
ealized. Living now in a separate house from 
Lord Byron, I saw less of him than before ; 
and under all the circumstances, it was as well. 
It was during our residence in this prt of Italy, 
that the remaining numbers of the Liberal were 
published. I did what I could to make him 
persevere; and have to take shame to myself, 
that in my anxiety on tbat point, 1 persuaded 
him to send over the Blues for insertion, rather 
than contribute nothing. It is the only thing 
connected with the Liberal that I gave myself 
occasion to regret. I cannot indeed boast of 
my communications to it. Iliness and unhap- 
piness must be my excuse. They are things 
under which a man does not always write his 
worst. They may even supply him with a sort 
of fevered inspiration; but this was not my 
case at the time. The only pieces I would 
save, if I could, from oblivion, out of that 
work, are the Rhyme and Reason, the Lines to 
a Spider, and the copy of verses entitled Mah- 
moud. The little gibe on his native place, out 
of Al Hamadani, might accompany them. I 
must not omit, that Lord Byron would have 
put his Island in it, and I believe another poem, 
if [ had thought it of use. It would al) have 
been so much dead weight; especially as the 
readers, not being certain it was contributed by 
his lordship, would not have known whether 
they were to be enraptured or indifferent. By 
and by he would have taken them out, pub- 
lished them by themselves, and then complain- 
ed that they would have sold before, if it had 
not been for the Liberal. What he should have 
done for the work was to stand by it openly 
and manfully, to make it the obvious channel 
of bis junction with the cause of freedom, to 
contribute to it not his least p»pular or his least 
clever productions, but such as the natuse of 
the work should have inspired and recommend- 
ed; or, in default of being able to do this, (fur 
perhaps he was not fitted to write for a periodi- 
cal work) he should have gained all the friends 
for it he could, not among those whom he 
‘¢ libelled all round,” but among thousands of 
readers all prepared to admire, and love him, 
and think it an honour to fight under his ban- 
ner. But he had no real heart im the business, 
nor for any thing else but a feverish notoriety. 
It was by this he was to shake at once the great 
world and the small; the mountain and the 
mouse; the imaginations of the public, and 
the approving nod of the “men of wit and fa- 
shion abuut town.” ’ 

‘ At Albaro,’ says Mr. Hunt, ‘I passed a 
melancholy time, walking about the stony al- 
leys, and thinking of Mr. Shelley. My inter- 
course with Lord Byron, though less than be- 
fore, was considerable; and we were always, 
as the phrase is, ** on good terms.” He knew 
what I felt, for [ said it. I also knew what he 
thought, for he said that, **in a manner ;”’ and 
he was in the habit of giving you a good deal 
to understand, in what he did not say. In the 
midst of all his strange conduct, he professed a 
great personal regard. He would do the most 
humiliating things, insinuate the bitterest, both 
of me and my friends, and then affect to do all 
away with a soft word, protesting that nothing 
he ever said was meant to apply to myself. 

‘I will take this opportunity of recording 
some more anecdotes as they occur tome. We 
used to walk in the grounds of the Casa Sa- 
luzzi, talking for the most part of indifferent 
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matters, and endeavouring to joke away the 
consciousness of our position. We joked even 
upon our differences of opinion. It was a jest 
between us, that the only book that was une- 
quivocally a favourite on both sides, was Bos- 
well’s Life of Jolinson. [used to talk of John- 
son when I saw him out of temper, or wished 
to avoid other subjects. He asked me one day, 
how I should have felt in Johnson’s company. 
I said it was difficult to judge ; because, living 
in other times, and one’s character being modi- 
fied by them, I could not help thinking of my- 
self as | was now, and Jolnson as he wis in 
times previous: so that it appeared to me that 
1 should have been somewhat Jacobinical in 
bis company, and not disposed to put up with 
his ipse dixits. He said, that ** Johnson would 
have awed him, he treated lords with so much 
respect.” This was better said than it was 
meant to be, and I have no doubt was very 
true. Johnson would have made him a bow 
like a churehwarden; and Lord Byron would 
bave been in a flutter of worshipped acquies- 
cence. He liked to imitate Johnson, and say, 
“ Why, sir,” in a high mouthing way, rising, 
and looking about him. Yet he hardly seemed 
to relish Peter Pindar’s imitations, excellent as 
they were. I used to repeat to him those 
Jaughable passages out of Bozzy and Piozzy : 
* ** Dear Dr. Johnson, 
(It is Mrs. Turale who speaks)— 
** Dear Dr. Johnson was in size an ox, 
And of his uncle Andrew learnt to box, 
A man to wrestlers and to bruisers dear, 
Who kept the ring in Smithiield a whole year, 
The doctor had an uncle too, ador’d 
By jumping gentry, called Cornelius Ford ; 
Who jump'd in boots, which jumpers never choose, 
Far as a famous jumper jump’d in shoes.” 
*See also the next passage in the book— 
«** At supper rose a dialogue on witches,” 
which 1 would quote also, only Lam afraid Mr. 
Moore would think [ was trespassing on the 
privileges of high lite. Again, Madame Piozzi 
says i— 
* * Once at our house, amidst our attic feasts, 
We liken'’d our acquaintances to beasts : 


As for example—some to calves and hogs, 
And some to bears and monkeys, cats and dogs. 


We said, (which charm’'d the doctor much, no doubt,) 
His mind was like, of elephants the snout ; 

That could pick pins up, yet possess’d the vigour 

Of trimming well the jacket of a tiger.” 





** Bozzy.—When Johnson was in Edinburgh, my wife 
To please his palate, studied for her life ; 

With ev'ry rarity she fill'd her house, 

And gave the doctor, for his dinner, grouse. 


** Piozzi.—Dear Doctor Johnson left otf drinks fer- 
mented, 

With quarts of chocolate and cream contented ; 

Yet often down his throat’s prodigious gutter, 

Poor mau! he pour'd whole floods of melted butter.” 

At these passages, which make me laugh so 

for the thousandth time, that I can hardly write 

them, Lord Byron had too invincible a relish 

of a good thing not to laugh also, but he did it 

uneasily. The cause is left to the reader's spe- 

culation. 

‘With the commisscration about the melted 
butter, we agreed heartily. When Lord Cas- 
tlereagh killed himself, it was mentioned in the 
papers that he had taken bis usual tea and 
buttered toast for breakfast. I said there was 
no knowing how far even so little a thing as 
buttered toast might not have fatally assisted in 
exasperating that ill state of stomach, which is 
found to accompany melancholy. As “ the 
last feather breaks the horse’s back,” so the last 
injury done to the organs of digestion may 
make a man kill himself. He agreed with me 
entirely in this; and said, the world were as 
much in the wrong, in nine cases out of ten, 
respecting the immediate causes of suicide, 
as they were in their notions about the harm- 
lessness of this and that food, and the quantity 
of it. 

* Like many other wise theorists on this sub- 
ject, he had wilfully shut his eyes to the prac- 
tice, though I dv not mean to say he was ex- 





cessive in eating and drinking. He had only 
been in the habit, latterly, of taking too much 
for his particular temperament ; @ fault, in one 
respect, the most pardonable in those who are 


stomach tempting them tothe very indulgence 
that is hurtful. I know what itis; and beg, 
in this, as on other oceasicns, not to be sup- 
posed 4o imply any thing to my own advantage, 
when [ am upon points that may be construed 
to the disadvantage of others. But he had got 
fat, and then went to the other extreme. He 
came to me one day out of another room, and 
said, with great glee, ** Look here! what do 
you say to this?” at the same time doubling 
the lapels of his coat one over the other :— 
“ three months ago,” added he, “I could not 
button it.” Sometimes, though rarely, with 
a desperate payment of his virtue, he would 
make an outrageous dinner; eating all sorts of 
things that were unfit for him, and suffering 
accordingly next day. He once sent to Paris 
for one of the travelling pies they make there 
—things that distribute indigestion by return 
of post, and cust three or four guineas. Twenty 
crowns, I think, he gave for it. He tasted, and 
dined. The next day he was fain to makea 
present of six eighths of it to an envoy :—* Lord 
Byron’s compliments, and he sends his excel- 
lency a pasty that has seen the world.” He 
did not write this ; but this was implied in his 
compliment. It is to be hoped his excellency 
had met the pasty before. 

‘It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, 
that he was by far the pleasantest when he had 
got wiue in his head. The only time I invited 
myself to dine with him, [ told him, I did iton 
that account, and that I meant to push the 
bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his 
good company. He said he would have a set- 
to; but he never did it. I believe he was 
afraid. It was a little before he left Italy ; aud 
there was a point in contest between us (not 
regarding myself) which he thought perhaps I 
should persuade him to give up. When in bis 
cups, which was not often, nor immoderately, 
he was inclined to be tender; but not weakly 
so, norlachrymose. I know not how it might 
have been with every body, but he paid me the 
compliment of being excited to his very best 
feelings; and when I rose late to go away, he 
would hold me down, and say with a look of 
intreaty, * Not yet.” Then it was that [ seemed 
to talk with the proper nitural Byron as he 
ought to have been; and there was nota sa- 
crifice | could not have made to keep him in 
that temper; and see his friends love him, as 
much as the world admired. Next morning it 
was all gone. His intimacy with the worst 
part of mankind had got him again in its chil- 
ling crust; and nothing remained but to de- 
spair and joke, 

‘In his wine he would volunteer an imita- 
tion of somebody, generally of Incledon. He 
was not a good mimic in the detail; but he 
could give a lively broad sketch ; and over his 
cups his imitations were goodnatured, which 
was seldom the case at other times. His In- 
cledon was vocal. { made pretensious to the 
oratorical part ; and between us we boasted 
that we made up the entire phenomenon. Mr. 
Mathews would have found it defective; or 
rather he would not; for bad he been there, we 
should judiciously have secreted our preten- 
sions, and had the true likeness. We just 
knew enough of the matter, to make proper ad- 
mirers.’ 

The articles descriptive of Shelley, Keats, 
Charles Lamb, &c. are worthy of them and 
of the writer. They are correct and beauti- 
ful sketches, and will do much towards giv- 
ing popular opinion a right direction re- 
| specting the two first. The portraits of 
‘Keats and Lamb are welcome ornaments to 

















the volume; we regret that they were ),. 
accompanied by one of Shelley. Against hy 


| own portrait, as it appears here, Mr. [Hup: 
has entered a 
most aware of it, the uneasiness of a secentary | 


most earnest protest: he 
says, that it ‘might lead people to syy. 
pose that he is not only capable of calumni- 
ating his host, but of walking off with his 
tankard.’ We cannot go so far in censure, by; 
can state, from our recollection, that the ex- 
pression is neither very like nor very flat- 
tering. 








~~ 


One Hundred Fables, original and selected. 
By J. Nortucore, R. A. Embellished 
with 148 Engravings on Wood. 8yo, pp. 
276. London, 1828. Lawford. 


Tue beauty of this volume has prompted us 
to examine its contents a little before jis 
turn, and its excellence induces us to vive 
our readers a few extracts from it previous to 
noticing its embellishments, which we shal} 
more particularly attend to next week. Mr, 
Northcote says his chief inducement in mak- 
ing this collection was the amusement and 
employment it afforded him in the way of his 
profession, as a painter, in sketching designs 
for each fable, and although he may be but 
little anxious respecting what the critics may 
say of the literary portion of the work, we 
believe that he must be highly gratilied, 
should his Fables be considered a_benetit 
conferred upon society: for our own part, 
we have little hesitation in saying, that no 
man can be more honorably employed than 
in teaching morals to mankind. Some ot 
these fables are in verse, others in prose, and 
we quote a few original ones, of the latt 
class, from the pen of our venerable an 
much esteemed artist :— 

‘The Two Scythes —It so happened that a 
couple of mower’s scythes were placed togethe 
in the same barn: one of them was without its 
proper handle, and therefore remained useless 
and rusty ; the other was complete, bright, an! 
in good order, and was frequently made usc o!, 
in the hands of the mowers. ‘ My good neigh- 
bour,” said the rusty one, “I much pity you 
who labour so much for the good of others, and 
withal so constantly are fretted with that od! 
ous whetstone, that scours you till you str: 
fire, whilst I repose in perfect ease and quiet. 
—‘*Give me leave,” replied the bright oie, 
“to explain to you, neighbour, the ditterence 
of our conditions; I must own that I labour, 
but then [ am well rewarded in consideration 
that it is for the benefit of multitudes, aud 
this gives me all my importance: it is tu 
also that Iam renovated by a harsh whetstone, 
but this still increases my capability to be- 
come useful in a more powerful degree—wiis 
you remain the insiguificant and helpless v! : 
tim of your pride and idleness, and in the en 
fall a prey to a devouring rust, uscless, U0 
pitied, and unknown. a 

‘ Application.—Idleness in every station 10 
life is attended by a portion of misery. By ” 
the heaith is impaired, the intellects benum)- 
ed, all importance or value in society 1S ol 
feited, and as we contribute nothins ale P 
the profit or pleasure of mankind, we bec - 
little better than outcasts or burdens 0} oor 
earth. In the rich, idleness produces a ms a 
misery, and they become the prey of Sapagion 
choly : and in the inferior orders, Its neg 
poverty, vice, and disease. And if oor | 
trious do meet with rubs in the world, stl To 
the whetstone to the scythe, it sharpeps eget 
wits, and prepares them by an wer oe. 
knowledge and experience to overcome ©” 
culties with more facility.’ 
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a 
chanced to see lying in the road before him, 
severas addeis who were busking in the sun; 
he started hacky having nearly trod on them, 
apd with much respect and compassion walked 
out of the path to avoid hurting them, 

~ «Continuing his journey, it was not long be- 
fre he came to some earth-worms, who had 
sued out of the ground after a shower, and 
ualuckily for themselves were in the midst of 
the road, for the traveller paying no attention 
to them, carelessly crushed them to death un- 
der his feet. ; 

‘ Application=—We may perceive in the 
above example how little mankind are inclined 
to pay homagey respect, or even the common 
yights of humanity, to those who are without 
tue power to inspire them with either hope or 
fear; but it may be observed, on the contrary, 
with what humility and caution we approach 
and condescend even to flatter those we per- 
haps in our hearts despise, if they are but in 
exalted stations or potent by their wealth, while 
the weak or the inoffensive are so very little 
the objects of our attention or regard, that we 
are liable to insult or injure them, often more 
from want of thought than from any premedi- 
tated Cosign. And we find also, that we are 
able to coftrol our passions most amazingly 
when in the presence of our superiors, or when 
itis fur our interest so to do,—those passions 
which seem to be above our management or 
subjection when we are with those who are be- 
neath us, and unable to resent our affronts.’ 


‘The Philosopher and Sheet of Paper.—A 
sage philosopher being one day in a gentle- 
man’s library, saw lying on the table a sheet of 
paper, Which had once been white, but was 
now blotted and scrawled all over with non- 
sense and ill-drawn figures. “ Ah!” said the 
sage, * had this sometime spotless paper been 
committed to the trust and care of proper 
hands, it might at this time have contained an 
excellent poem or an accomplished drawing, 
lessons of morality or doctrines of science, in 
stead of being thus defaced, and rendered worse 
than useless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at present to 
singe a rousting pullet or to kindle the fire, and 
the sooner it is destroyed the better. 

* Application.—The infant mind is pure and 
unsullied, like the fairest white paper, without 
4 stain, and the first impressions it receives, 
we all know by experience, are the deepest and 
Wost difficult to be erased; therefore it be- 
comes more particularly our duty, as we value 
the future welfare of the child, to be careful of 
lie first instructions and notions which are 
sven to it. Praise children for being pretty, 
and they will enticavour to set themselves off. 
Praise them for being good, and they will en- 
deavour to be virtuous.’ 


Uncle Peregrine's Heiress. A Novel. 





By 
Ann or Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. Lon- 


don, 1828. A. K. Newman and Co. 

Tue Authoress of this work, (said to be a 
‘ster of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. C. Kemble) 
Mein favourably known to the public as 
She iter of several novels of a similar class. 
le undoubtedly possesses a good know- 
—— a world and the art of happily de- 
fe sa various vices and foibles of high 
saci ' as the sterling virtues and modest 
ie a ane a humbler sphere, and, 
dbinteacar an herself to brief and pithy 
ea i ) ) these, her writings must be- 
Lowever a y popular. Unfortunately, 
and am — indulges in constant repetition 
thas nA hon which is too evident in the 
Womag—a ; =~ Athelstone, an illiterate 
sudden ry ‘‘ulgar Mrs. Mataprop, whose 

fvation toa title and an immense 


eam SS IS 


| fortune almost turns her brain and awakens } rior calibre, has been the subject of the Ro- 


in her bosom the evil passions of pride and 


man muse, and, surely, the all-accomplished 


avarice: her husband, on the contrary, is a| madame well deserves to be celebrated on the 





fine picture of a plain upright british mer- | Latin lyre, 


chant; his character is well sustained through- 
out, and so, indeed, are several others in the 
novel. On the whole, Uncle Peregrine’s 
Heiress may safely be recommended as an 
amusing and strictly moral production. 








Penitence: a Story. 12mo. pp. 172. 
1828. Murray. 
Tus little storyis extracted from the first 
volume of Dr. Warton’s Death-Bed Scenes 
and Pastoral Conversations; it is now pro- 
fessedly published in a cheap and separate 
form, in order to enable the rich to circulate 
it widely in the humble ranks of life ; and its 
manifest superiority to most works designed 
for that purpose, renders it likely to be more 
eminently useful to the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, than many similar productions. 





The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and 
Instruction. Vol. X. 8v0. pp. 472. 1828. 
Limbird. 

Tus work is certainly the cheapest publica-. 
tion extant, and is quite as well conducted 
as heretofore. The present volume is illus- 
trated with 54 engravings, including a good 
portrait of the Duke of Clarence, is closely 
printed on fine paper, and is sold in boards 
for the small price of five shillings and six- 
pence! 





Belmour: a 
SEYMOUR 
London, 1827. 


Novel. By the Hon, Anne 
Damer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Colburn. 


' Tuts is an elegantly written story, though it 





possesses nothing sufliciently striking or ori- 
ginal, to give additional reputation to the 
name of Damer. It is a reprint, and were 
it not so, carries with it sufficient evidence 
that it was composed long previous to the 
Waverley innovation. It is the destiny of 
Belmour, (an accomplished sentimental 
young man, with ‘a fine figure,’ &c.) to love 
two married women ; the first equally fasci- 
nating and unprincipled, and whom he has 
enough self-possession and good sense to 
give up, after he has discovered her worth- 
lessness ; and the second, so good and lovely 
a creature, that Mrs. Damer despatches the 
intervening husband to make room for her 
hero; and Belmour and the widew become 
an exceedingly happy couple. There are 
some light and unstudied but happy pieces 
of portraiture, and, among them, our favourite 
is Lady Clementina; a creature so full of 
truth and frankness, that she expects to find 
an abundance of the same qualities in every 
one else: with these she unites intelligence 
and unceasing gaiety, and thus throws a 
charm over the whole work. 











ORIGINAL. 


erccceros 

To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle. 
Si1r,— Should the following jeu-d'esprit, writ- 
ten in the Latin Sapphic Iendecasyllabic 
measure, and addressed to a popular and fas- 
cinating actress, meet with your approval, I 
shall be obliged by its insertion in your 
journal. 

[t will be perceived that the word ‘ Ves- 
tris’ becomes, with perfect facility, a Latin 
noun of the third declension, a circumstance 
which is incident to very few modern names. 
Miss Foote, whose talents are of a very infe- 
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—— 





— 





Your's, Ke. R. M. 
AD VESTREM. 

O Thalie filia gaudiumque 

Mente Palladis, venerisque forma, 

Te decus scene nitidum canemus, 
Aurea Vestris. 

Quis vocat, jam, te dominam juvenis 

Quem tenes captum, roseis catenis 

Quem doces, que sint in amotfe vires, 
Bella magistra. 

Semper in proscenia quum revertas, 

Lzta te cognoscere turba plausu ; 

Stridet amplum murmuribus theatrum, 
Te veniente. 

Jam cothurnis, crura vepusta vincis 5 

Ac fides dulcem citharamve tacta 

Ut deus vultuqne, graduque, prodis, 
Pulcher Apollo. 

In tuis rident oculis amores ; 

Voce vivat dulce melos canora ; 

—E labello purpureoque pendet, 

Blandula suada R. M. 


WIVES! 

Reply to H.— Probable Character of his 
l’'riends—The Nassau Street Soctety—Age 
of Gallantry, &c. 

Tux letter of TI., my dear Mr. Editor, has 

disquieted me so much, that I have tried in 

vain, since the 19th of January at noon, to 
restore myself to that serenity which should 
be the distinguishing characteristic of an un- 
married lady.—He speaks of admirers of 
‘ wedded love,’ of ‘ connubial bliss,’ and of a 
few young men who are cautious of approach- 
ing too near the torch of Hymen, lest, hike 
moths, they should burn their wings, and lose 
all power of escape. fe also tells of the so- 
ciety in Nassau Street, (which is of course 
excellent, or he would not quote, dwell upon, 
and reiterate their sentiments,) that their 
circumspection is likely to perpetuate their 
state of single blessedness ; forsooth why ?— 

Is it because the learned president sets forth, 

that ‘ whoso findeth a good wife, findeth a 

good thing?’ No; the whole drift of his ar- 

guinent seems to be, that the ladies of the 
present day are wnfil to become help-mates ; 
that no subject interests them but dress; that 
their pursuits are wholly frivolous ; that they 
are unfit for intelligent companions, and, of 
course, unfit to make ‘home, heaven.’ I 
cannot follow him through the train of odium 
he is willing to draw upon our sex, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of which are, ac- 
cording to him, a destitution of all sterling 
virtues ; helplessness, pride, affectation, and 
fretfulness ; and he further describes us as 
sluggish, unneat, and discontented with every 
thing and every person but our individual 
selves. Although it is not my intention to 
follow the bespattering hero through all his 
course, nor to vindicate our injured sister- 
hood from all these unattached slanders, yet 
I will contend, in opposition to one of his 
first observations, that the female portion of 
the community is not that /east fitted to enter 
into the ‘ holy state of matrimony ;’ and if he 
complains, that of those of his friends who 
have suffered themselves to be wed, very few 
have found wives according to the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, I answer, this result 
shows that those friends are most probably 
men of the world, men who think merely of 
the enjoyments of wealth, and who forget that 
much is requisite on their part also, in order 
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to make ‘home, heaven.’ May I inquire 
what is the distinguishing character of our 
young men? They may, perhaps, be well 
divided into two classes, viz. : men of the gay 
world and men of the reading world. The 
first, delighting in gaming, prize fighting, and 
drinking; invariably making money their 
first consideration ;—the latter, judying of 
every thing by what they read, rather than by 
any personal observations. The first class 
are utterly unworthy of any other feeling 
than contempt:—they will marry a woman 
of any age, class, ot habits, for gain; and 
their chief glory is in marrying a fine girl 
with a few thousands, though they are still 
entirely reckless of her happiness. Are such 
as these among the friends II. speaks of? I 
judge not—and am rather inclined to place 
them in the second class, which I honestly 
confess, I hold in almost as great abhorrence 
as the former. In them I discover a canting 
hypocrisy which pervades every action ; they 
have a cowardice at heart, clothed with af- 
fected considerateness ; they allege that they 
‘could not think of marrying an amiable wo- 
man with so little prospect of making her 
happy.;’—‘ doubt whether they could ever 
provide for their children as they could wish ;’ 
with sundry other considerate remarks, re- 
plete with similar, exact, and exalted calcula- 
tions ;—and if they find a woman whose love 
is strong enough to brave all the difficulties of 
life, and share them, she must be inconside- 
rate, rash, thoughtless, totally unqualified for 
happiness. They desire perfection to meet 
their imperfections,—beauty, wealth, and cul- 
tivated talent; and a humility to palliate every 
waywardness. and to obey them implicitly, 
under all changes and irregularities; and 
then, then only, have they found ‘a good 
thing.’ These moderns, too, pretend to all 
the virtues of men of the last century; but, 
alas! I fear the age of gallantry is past; for 
we see that men take up the pen to calumni- 
ate, instead of the sword to defend us; they 
nearly all despise their forefathers, think 
meanly of women, and highly of themselves ; 
and consider the path to matrimony as lead- 
ing, not to happiness, but to wedded misery ; 
or I should not have to subscribe myself, at 
the age of twenty-five, 
AN UNMARRIFD LADY. 





DORINDA’S SORROWS; OR, HAPLESS 
LOVE! A BALLAD. 
On! blame not my sorrow! 
Ol! chide not my grief! 
Sighs, now are my comfort, 
And tears, my relief: 
They fall as bless'd dew, 
They a soft balm impart, 
Sadly soothing, and dear 
To this torn aching heart. 
Vain !—vain! is thy solace— 
I sink, “neath the stroke! 
My spirti’s exhausted :— 
My—dram-bottle’s broke! 


LOCAL ATTACHMENT: 
A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. 
As I was one summer's evening looking over 
a book of flowers painted from nature, a pale 
sprig of eglantine brought to mind the neat 
white-washed cottage, by the side of which 
it had once flourished. The inmate of the 
humble dwelling was a poor but contented 
old woman, whom, owing to the various visits 
I had recently paid and received after a long 
absence from home, I had not been able to 


dD. U.U. 








call on ag usual; and hastily tying on my 
hat, [took my way through a lane almost 
impassable with wreaths of woodbine and 
other hedge wild flowers, to her habitation, 
It was the hour at which she was generally 
seated, spinning at her cottage door, and 
singing the songs best liked in her youth, 
and every step [ took I listened for her 
voice ; but the cow-boy trilling his lay, and 
the lowing of his herds, as they were slowly 
winding their homeward way from the still 
sun-tinged meadows, were the only sounds 
which broke on the stillness of the evening. 
I reached the spot 1 sought, but all was 
changed, all silence and desolation. The 
once neat little cottage stood no longer there, 
but piles of bricks and beams of wood were 
promiscuously hurled in every direction. 
The little garden, beautiful in summer's 
bloom, and neat when bloom was over, (for 
there the fallen leaf and the insidious weed 
were never suffered to remain,) was now 
rudely trodden by the foot of the demolisher. 
The vegetables, which the humble cottager 
used to vend for her maintenance, had been 
trampled down as heedlessly as her flowers, 
among which her favourite rose-tree, which 
had so lately luxuriantly covered one end of 
the tenement, had been torn fro: the sup- 
porting wall, and laid with its green wreaths 
trailing along the path; while around it wall- 
Howers, pinks, and polyanthuses were crush- 
ed amid bricks, lime, dust, and mortar. 
Such a scene was so unexpected, the change 
so sudden, from the clean and cheerful ap- 
pearance that the same spot bore only a few 
months previously, that I became lost in 
wonder and conjecture. As [ stood rumi- 
nating on the desolation, I heard a wild and 
frenzied laugh, and on turning round, beheld 
the once-happy habitant of the humble dwell- 
ing. She was arrayed in a blue stuff gown, 
in happier days her Sunday garment, to 
which wild flowers of various descriptions, 
intermingled with straws, were affixed in 
whimsical arrangement. Still in the curious 
costume, neatness was blended with absur- 
dity, and her white cap and handkerchief 
told of better times. I involuntarily spoke 
to her, but she started back, and repulsed 
my offered hand; then hastily stepping for- 
ward, gazed so intently on me, that | thought 
her looks were growing into recognition, and 
I was on the point of addressing her on the 
subject of her ruined abode, when the same 
wild laugh burst forth afresh, and she hastily 
fled from the spot. 

On my return, [ learnt that the cottage had 
heen pulled down, and the garden laid waste, 
by order of the landlord, that the ground 
might be planted, to add to the extent of a 
plantation, which he preferred seeing from 
his drawing-room windows to the straw- 
roofed tenement and its simple garden ; and 
that the old woman had offered, in her affec- 
tion for the spot, to endeavour to pay an ad- 
vance of rent, but was rejected, and from that 
hour she used to say all her peaceful days 
were gone, since the home which had shel- 
tered her so many years was to be taken 
away; and whenever another dwelling was 
proposed to her; ‘ No, no,’ she would ex- 
claim, ‘I can never like any other, it was 
here that my old father, when he was dying, 
said, ** Ellen, never leave this cottage, it was 
here you learnt your duty, it was bere you 
saw your parents living poor, but content- 
ed ;”’ yes,’ she would continue sighing, ‘ here 





in the summer's evenings we sat together, on 
the old bench, listening to the music of th» 
bees, and looking on our cottage flowers, an; 
since it may not be here that my head may 
sink to rest, I care not where it be.” Thye 
would she lament the first misfortune she had 
sincerely felt, devoid of all the near connec. 
tions of life; the little spot of earth, and the 
humble comforts attached to it were become 
unusually dear to her heart, and that hears 
was a warm one. 

When the day for the poor woman’s guit- 
ting arrived, she wander'd off for weeks, no 
one could tell whither; and then returned, 
bearing the signs of having suffered by ill. 
ness, and want of proper food and rest, and 
with the melancholy aberration of intellecy, 
which I had so recently witnessed. 

Time passed on, but no ray of returning 
reason dawned on the mind of the once-happy 
cottager. Decked with her fanciful trappings, 
[ often met her: sometimes she was mutter- 
ing an unintelligible jargon, at others, she 
was gathering wild flowers, and picking up 
straws, to form sume new decoration to he; 
whimsical dress; at others, [ beheld her eull- 
ing the smooth and shining pebbles from the 
new gravelled road; these she called her 
gems, and with such she was always amply 
provided, in order, as she said, to pay off ail 
obligations. 

It had once been her pride to keep from 
asking parochial relief: if illness assailed her, 
she knew how to concoct salubrious mixtures 
from certain herbs ; if her crop of cucumbers 
failed, she would be doubly industrious in 
the harvest field; and still a prond spirit of 
independence attended her wanderings, and 
shone conspicuous amidst her malady, and 
she would give in return, for the smallest 
gratuity she received, some of her valued 
pebbles. Many had been her friends, the 
rich had respected her for her industrious ha- 
bits, the aged poor had loved her for her 
friendliness and readiness to assist them at 
all times, to the best of her power, and the 
young cottager would often forego a maying 
to sit under the rose-tree by Ellen’s door, 
and listen to her tales and songs. With a 
voice wild, and broken through age and af- 
fliction, she would still sing verses of the lat- 
ter, and, in her excited moments, would com- 
pose extempore stanzas, at hearing which, 
the wandering goatherd listened, sighed, and 
blessed himself. No heir sas born in the 
neighbourhood but she honoured the event 
by an effusion; no wedding train tripned 
over the village green but she brought up 
the rear; and no act of oppression was talked 
of but it received her ban, at which many 
have shuddered, for although but a wild and 
wandering maniac, many of Ellen's maledic- 
tions have been fearfully verified. 

Tis now many years ago that [ beheld the 
subject of this tale, but with other remem- 
brances of the neighbourhood of my birth, 
she and her sorrows are recalled to mind ; 
and {I have never heard of projected altera- 
tions in the grounds of the opulent, to effect 
which the cottager’s home was demolished, 
without thinking of the poor old woman, 
and should this little tale, founded ona fact, 
ever meet the public eye, and be the means 
of inducing one of the sons ol wealth to gp 
the humble dwelling of the poor, with * 
} garden of wild flowers, the wishes of its _ 
thor will not be wholly ungratitied. Er. B. 
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a STANZAS. 
siirk the lone and withered leaf 
1 On that rose’s bosom lying, . 
Who would not wish hie as brief, 
Could they be so blest in dying ? 
Had that leaf, less soon, decayed, 
‘would have fali’n mid storms and showers, 
How much sweeter now to fade 
On a grave of smives and flowers! 
Did | know a8 fair a breast, 
With a fond heart ‘neath it, beating, 
Wiere 1 might, beloved, rest 
While my latest breath was fleeting ; 
When that hullowed moment came, 
Which so many meet with anguish, 
J should alinost curse my frame, 
If to death it would not languish s 
For, oh, ‘tis better far to die 
Atonce, when one we find to love us, 
And to feel our spirits fly, 
Regretted to the world above us, 
Than be doomed to live, and see 
Cold estrangement from us sevct 
Hearts that ouce were pledged to be 
Mingled with our own for ever! SFORZA. 
ees - 


FINE ARTS. 


eococccoe 
4 Collection of Costunes, Arms, and Furni- 
ture, illustrative of the History of France 
from Childeric I. to the Year 1800, with 
‘un Historical Commentary. Quarto, pub- 
lished in Monthly Parts, beginning from 
the first of November last. Paris, 1828. 
Tuts collection is not a mere memorial of 
luxury or vain curiosity, destined to remain 
fyrgotten ina library, or in the folio of an 
amateur of drawings. The present age is fas- 
udious and difficult to please; it expects the 
details of every production to correspond with 
the whole, and above all it requires that paint- 
igs, theatrical representations, and even no- 
vels descriptive of manners and of epochs, 
(of which the celebrated Scottish barenet has 
given so many brilliant illustrations,) should 
display a fidelity of local description, extend- 
ing equally to dresses, monuments, arms, 
lurniture, places, and customs. The theatres 
of the present day no longer admit of cos- 
umes being chosen according to the caprice, 
the figure, or the appearance of such or such 
an actor: and with regard to the painting, it 
will be sufficient to examine existing produc- 
lions, the greater part of which are com- 
posed of pictures of the above class, to be 
couvinced of the utility of this collection, 
Which will spare the artist, the writer, and 
the actor many difficult, fatiguing, and often 
useless researches. 
to have accomplished his task so admir- 
ably, Our author must unite the erudition of 
“lantiquary, with great freedom of design; 
‘nd it is impossible to form an adequate 
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dea of the immense number of subjects he 
“8 consulted, Besides the manuscripts, and 
“ Numerous portfolios of the French libra- 
res, the collections of Gaignitres, of Mont- 
“icon, and of several others (whose names, 
‘s well as the volumes and pages he has re- 
cram ae carefully mentioned,) have been 
With a fe y me with astonishing patience. 
of hie est to wie oo the specimens 
Casal pore cigs which ) I. Le Comte de Viel 
4" extibited this year at the Louvre, 
Me Prove tuat nothing can be amiss in that 
me se Another merit of this work, which 
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has, in a measure, presented us with dupli- | 
cates of them, thus giving an idea of the arts 
and of their progress during the whole course 
of the history of France. Most of the princes 
of Europe have subscribed to this work, and 
the French minister of the interior has or- 
dered that a certain number of copies should 
be bought for all the libraries in the kingdom. 
The list of subscribers will shortly be pub- 
lished, and, we doubt not, many English 
names will be found amongst them. 





Remarks on the. Improvements now in Pro- 

gress in St. James's Park. 
A sprritep little brochure has just made its 
appearance addressed to the members of both 
liouses of Parliament; it contains some 
severe observations upon the new palace and 
the gradual encroachments which Mr. Nash 
is making upon St. James's Paik; it states 
that it is intended to pull down Marlborough 
House and St. James's Palace, and to carry 
on the improvements which commenced last 
year by the destruction of Carlton Ifouse 
garden, and the cutting down of the trees; 
the author siays,— 

‘The public now see that their place is to be 
supplied with a row of tall houses, which really 
would seem to be building for a wager between 
their respective bricklayers, as to which can 
build the quickest and the highest; and which 
look, compared with surrounding objects, like 
the giants storming Heaven. Mr. Nash in- 
tends to carry devastation still farther—to cut 
down the trees in Marlborough-House garden, 
and St. James’s gurden—to pull down those 
two houses, and to block up the whole space 
with more rows of tall houses immediately 
abutting upon the Park,—aud behind which are 
to be two streets, running parallel with Pall- 
Mail, to be called Marlborough-house street, and 
Palace Street. Thus narrowing St. James's 
Park, which was already too narrow: abridging 
us of our air, and space, and light,—adding to 
our smoke—and all for what? Not for any pub- 
lic improvement, nor for any laudable purpose, 
but in order, by the ground-rent of the new 
houses, to gain money, to enab'e Mr. Nash to 
go on with such palaces as Buckingham House! 
Fie plan, it should be added, extends to the 
Stable-yard. Lord Hurrington’s mansion is to 
be swept away, and on its scite are to be reared 
more gigantic houses; which will afford a 
striking, though certainly not beautiful contrast 
with the low square edifice of York house, 
which they will ulmost elbow, and quite over- 
hang and command.’ 

The readers of The Literary Chronicle are 
already acquainted with our objections to the 
New Palace; we give the author’s— 

‘That Mr. Nash greatly benctited the town 
by the creation of Regent Street, every one 
must allow; but when, having completed 
this, he turned to erecting palaces, most per- 
sous, it is believed, were disposed to view 
his designs with suspicion. How he has per- 
formed his task iv palace building it is 1ot 
necessary to stop tormquire. If Mr. Nash can 
persuade (it is hardly probable though that be 
he can) the enlightened and tasteful Ruler of 
these realms to inhabit a house, of which the 
front is blocked up by its own wings—of which 
the portico consists of the heaviest Doric co- 
lumus without bases below, and of the most 
ornamented Coiinthian above, adorned with a 
frieze of the most heterogencous kind, and of 
which the whole is surmounted by a little 
cupola resembling in shape and size av egg in 
an egg-cup3;—if he can induce lim to suffer 
his own private apartments to look due north, 
aud his garden to be filled with a stagnant 


| pond, by means of which, being between that 





and the canal in St. James’s Park, the Palace 
must be damp, and probably aguish ;—if he 
can make him think the Arch of Constantine 
(which is to be placed before the palace) a 
model of pure taste ;—if he can prevent his 
objecting to the neighbourhood of Pimlico, and 
above all to the sinoke of Elliott’s brewery, — 
uo Other person has a right to complain.’ 
a 








THE DRAMA. 
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DRAMATIC REGISTEA.— King’s Theatre, Jan.26 
Tancredi and Hassan et ie Calife. 

Drury Lane, Jan. 25. The Turkish Lovers and 
the Pantomime —26. The Critic, Killing no 
Murder, and the Pantomime.—28. Edward 
the Black Prince and the Pantomime.—29. 
The Critic, Killing no Murder, and the Pan- 
tomime —30. Ancient and Modern Music.— 
31. The Critic, the Haunted Inn, and the 
Pantomime. 

Covent Garden, Jan 25. The Serf and the Pan- 
tomime.—26. The Serf and the Pantomime. 
—28. King Henry IV. and the Pantomime. 
—29. Artaxerxes, Katharine and f'etruchio, 
and the Pantomime.—31. The School for 
Scandal and the Puntomime. 

Kixo’s Tutatre.—Madame Pasta made 
her first appearance this season on Saturda y 
evening, as Tancredi, in Rossiai’s opera. If 
Madame Pasta is not the finest singer ever 
heard at this theatre, she has histrionic pow- 
ers which make her most delightful. Madame 
Caradori sang with her usual effect, and the 
opera went off with eclat. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—A new play 
called an historical one, ‘ founded on Shirley, 
Keaumont, and Fletcher, and adapted for 
representation by Mr. F. Reynolds, assisted 
by the music of Mr. H.R. Bishop, was play- 
ed on Monday night; it is entitled Edward 
the Black Prince, and its principal incidents 
are founded on the Battle of Poictiers. This 
slight notice may well be sufficient for the 
occasion, for there is little worthy of remark ; 
we must, however, observe, that notwithstand- 
ing the piece was got up with considerable 
splendour, it was destitute of all other in- 
terest, was opposed as it proceeded, and, 
upon being announced for repetition, it met 
with so much opposition, that it is quite 
doubtful whether it will be performed again. 

An oratorio was performed on Thursday, 
under the direction of Mr. ‘Bishop. The 
music was selected from thesworks of the 
most eminent composers, and the principal 
vocalists were Mr. Braham, Madame Pasta, 
Made Feron, and Miss Grant. 

Covent Garnen.—On Tuesday night, 
Mr. Wood appeared as Artabanes, in the 
opera of Arfurcrves. We have before ob- 
served that, in points of tenderness, or in the 
general expression of pathetic cadences, Mr. 
Wood's powers are always conspicuous, and 
whenever they were called forth, on this oc- 
casion, he lost none of his former reputation ; 
but much of the music is not adapted to his 
style, and although he played well, his repre- 
sentation of Artabanes will not increase his 
celebrity. Madame Vestris and Miss Hughes 
sang delightfully. Mr. Kemble and Miss 
Chester completed the evening's treat by their 
performance of Katherine and Petruchio. 

A new piece has been produced at Sadler's 
Wells, entitled The Farthguake ; and, as the 
bills say, written by Mr. T. Dibdin. It is 
nothing more than a literal translation from 
Le Juif’ Errant, of M. Caignez, and was first 








altered and adapted to the English stage by 
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Mr. Doran; we remember seeing it played 
at the Surrey, under the title of The Wander- 
ine Jew, for the benefit of Tom Blanchard ; 
H. Kemble enacted Iylouf, the principal 
character. 
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VARIETIES. 
OP Ae 

Mr. Mudford has retired from the manage- 
ment of The Courier, of which he has been 
editor nearly eleven years. It appears that 
the unsolicited support he gave to Mr. Can- 
ning disqualified him from remaining the 
editor of that paper whilst it continues the 
organ of the existing government, for, he 
publicly declares that ‘ no one dared to hope 
he would render himself acceptable by assail- 
ing him dead, whom living he honoured.’ 
What will Mr. Leigh Hunt say to this? 

Mr. Jacob Jones, the author of Longinus 
and other works, has prepared for one of the 
theatres a five-act tragedy, entitled Spartacus, 
or the Roman Gladiator. 

by an official statement just published of 
the state of Newyate during the last year, it 
appears the number of prisoners in custody 
on the 1st of January, 1828, were— 
Males-and females ..ccccvcccccccsccce Ul 

a 
7 





Committed to Dec. 3ist, under 21 years 


12 
e*@eeweeoeeeeeevreveeeteeee 17 


Above that age 


There remained in custody, Jan. 1, 1828 353 





3065 
Of this number, 864 were acquitted, and 214 
were sentenced to death, 19 0f whom were 
executed. The other capital convicts were 
principally for highway robberies, house- 
breaking, burglaries, and horsestealing, and 
one for murder. 

The Duchess of Duras, the authoress of 
Ourika and Edouard, died lately at Nice, 
alter a long and painful illness. 

A Spanish botanist asserts that the soil of 
the south of Spain is suitable to all the shrubs 
and trees that grow in the whole world. The 
cottee-tree vegetates abundantly, and pro- 
duces a superb bean in the climate of Ma- 
laga. The mahogany and American cedar- 
tree, and the cachimentier, a tree known at 
the Havannah, bearing, on account of its 
toughness, the name of (quiebra hacha) or 
axe breaker—:, e. hardwood, 1s likewise suc- 
cessfully cultivated there. This discovery of 
the botanist gives rise to the regret that so 
rich and favoured a country, abounding in 
all the gifts of nature, should be peopled by 
monks and begyars. 

The Merchant’s Wedding, a new comedy 
in five acts, is announced for representation, 
next week, at Covent-Garden. 

The Diaphragm.—This is the great muscle 
of respiration ; itis intimately connected with 
the mind through the medium of firm white 
vascular cords, called nerves: it is in the 
region of this muscle that we refer all painful 
and pleasurable sensations of the mind: itis 
in this region that the agony of grief and the 
pangs ot disappointment are so sensibly felt. 
Nothing, indeed, can operate strongly on the 
mind, without, in some degree, disturbing the 
regularity of the functions of the viscera in 
this region; hence in palpitation, syncope, 
and convulsive lauchter, 
which are all natural consequences of mental 
emotion, the heart, lungs, and diaphragm, are 
more or less concerned. —Litchficld on Midi- 
cal Edueation. 
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has a group, in a forward state, of [ris wak- 
ing Somnus. 

It is pleasing to find that the most wildly- 
tempered minds can at times be tranquillized 
into a holy state of feeling by the simple peal 
of church bells. Bonaparte is recorded to 
have said—‘ Last Sunday evening, in the 
general silence of Nature, as [ was walking 
in these grounds (of Malmaison), the sound 
of the church-bell of Rue! fell on my ear, and 
renewed all the impressions of my youth— 
J was profoundly atiected. Such is the effect 
of early habit and associations.—R. Mont- 
gomery on the Deity. 

Lady Caroline Lamb, the authoress of 
Glenarvon, and whose name in early life was 
much associated with that of Lord Byron, ex- 
pired last Friday evening, at her apartments 
in Pall Mall. 

ixtraet of a letter from Paris, Jan. 28th— 
‘Yesterday Mademoiselle Lafitte was mar- 
ried, by civil contract, to the Prince of the 
Moskwa; and the religious ceremony will 
take place to-day, at noon, with great pomp, 
inthe chureh of St. Roch. In the eveninga 
brilliant fete will be given in the splendid 
mansion of M. Lafitte. When the contract 
was signed, an exposition was made, accord- 
ing to our custom, of the frousseau (the bride’s 
clothes or paraphernalia) and all the wedding 
presents, which were remarkable for their 
magnificence.’ 

GAPING IS CATCHING; OR, THE VOLUME 
RETURNED. 
‘ How is this?’—my book’s dogs-ear’d! 
It gapes, d’ye see ?—’ 
‘Sir, [ first gaped at it,— 


And it now gapes at thee. D. UL U. 


The following very interesting descrip- 
tions are extracted from Dr. Abernethy’s 
Lectures :— 

© The Skulland Face.—There is something to 
be mentioned to you respecting the general 
form of the skull. Drs. Hunter and Camper 
turned their minds to it about the same time, 
and, I believe, without either knowing the in- 
tention of the other. Camper drew a line from 
the most projecting part of the forehead to 
the most projecting part of the upper jaw: 
this he called a facial line—this is Camper's 
Now, if you draw another line 
through that, in a horizontal manner,so as to 
pass from the base of the nose along the open 
ing of the ear, you will then have an angle — 
the two lines will have nearly all the brain 
between them; and the greater the angle, of 
course the larger the brain. [ere ts the skull 
of an African—the angle is very small, you 
see—the forehead goes back—the facial line 
recedes more and more from the perpendicu- 
lar towards the horizontal line. Lliere isa 
different sort of skull, where the lues inter- 


sect each other at nearly right angles. In 
this wavy Camper distinguished between va- 
rieties of mankind and animals [ have been 


sometimes talking to artists over those speci- 
mens of statues left us by the ancients: what 
is the reason that we see in them something 
that always fascinates us, at the same time 
that we find every thing exaggerated in them ? 
The ancients did exaggerate in their statues: 
but then there was so much delicacy, so much 
grace in their exaggeration, that you did not 
see it, but you were fascinated: their fore- 
heads, for instance. Look at them, and you 
see them coming forward—they overhang the 


Mr. Lough, the sculptor, of whom we gave | 















rest of the face. You see they do not she 


lve 
several interesting details in our last volume, } away—they are broad and expanded, Ani- 


mals, the brutes, have scarcely foreheads - 
the monkey 3 forehead, you see recedes: and 
here is the dog’s forehead —it falls back cor. 
pletely. The ancients, therefore, with reason 
gave a full projecting forehead to their sta. 
tues, to dignify them—to mark, as it were 
the striking difference there was between man 
and other animals. Now the eyebrow is quite 
peculiar to man—no other animal has it - 
mark that. What did the ancients do? Why 
they laboured that part of the human coup- 
tenance with extraordinary care; for it is 4 
part that is, ina particular manner, adapted 
to convey expression. The eyes, too, they 
managed in the same way. Some of the in- 
ferior animals have their eyes so brought for- 
ward on the surface of their face, that they 
can see sideways: they can see around them 
and even behind them. That’s the case with 
the hare—the poor timid animal can see be- 
hind him; and so constantly does he keep 
looking backwards when pursued, that he 
will rush upon an obstacle right before him : 
and, as sometimes happens in the chase, will 
absolutely break his neck by the force with 
which he rushes against it. Now this Jook- 
ing sideways, and about one, is the sign of a 
suspicious, apprehensive, anxious disposition, 
The ancients knew that, and what did they 
do? They gave to the faces of their statues 
eyes that looked straightly and directly upon 
you—that looked sternly forwards ; and they 
did this in order to convey to the beholder 
that the originals felt the very reverse of ti- 
midity, of apprehension, and suspicion. Then 
the nose. Man has a peculiar one: it has a 
bridge in it; allother animals want the nose, 
as itisin man. Those animals, instead of a 
nose, have a snout —it’s a snout, not a nose— 
(a laugh). Now the ancients, in their heads, 
attended greatly to the nose: you-will find 
they placed the bridge of it very high in the 
face ; they placed it above the centre of the 
orbit of the eyes. The Greeks brought the 
nose straight down—the Romans gave ita 
bend upwards: they arched it, thinking that 
to be the handsomest form ; but this is all mat- 
ter of taste. The nostrils they made as little 
like a snout as possible. In the statues of 
the ancients you see the mouth made ina pe- 
culiar way ; it is, so to speak, as little like a 
devouring aperture as possible. It is, how- 
ever, an aperture, and that they knew very 
well; but they also knew it was made for ar- 
ticulating, for expressing thoughts by lan- 
guage; and they made it as expressive as 
they could. The /ips were made muscular 
and strong. Brutes, we find, have no chins— 
that isa part of the face peculiar to mer. 
The ancients were very particular about it, 
and formed it large and expressive. Now if 
vou could put all these features on paper, & 
L have described then, you would have the 
countenance of Jupiter Olympus himsett. 
The ancients, however. did not give the same 
face to all their statues: oh, : 
true what Dr. Spurzheim said ot tiem, inet 
that they knew much better than to place ae 
head of a philosopher upon the shoulders 0! 
a gladiator. 

* Now this sert of inquiry is p $ ' 
curious than useful ; it belongs to physiology, 
and should be left to be considered under 1 
proper head. I will not inerenoes agit 
with it, merely making one observation . 
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(ining men’s dispositions and character from 
she shape of their heads and faces; and the 
~yeervation is this—that I have seen various 
-kulls, (here 1s one, for instance, ) in which 
voy see several considerable clevations on the 
«ward surface, without there being any cor- 
sponding depression on the inside. I need 
pot tell you that, where there is no hollow in 
‘he skull inside, there could have been no en- 
iarcement of brain; and this was an argu- 
went used against the phrenologists by Dr. 
garlow. Now I don’t use it or any other ar- 
ament against them; I don’t let my mind 
‘ink of the subject at all. You may do as 
vou like, but I don’t care about it; for, as 
| said to Dr. Spurzheim at the very outset, 
“Why, doctor,”’ said I, ** it may be all very 
cue what you say; but I'll not enter into 
2’ I don't wish to enter into it; for I do 
think it a very unhandsome thing, a very un- 
fir thing, to judge of any man’s motives and 
intentions by his outward appearance at all. 
Judge of a man by his actions—look to his 
conduct—see what it is, and you’ll not go 
astray In your opinions. Ah, there is a wise 
piece of advice, ** Judge not, lest you your- 
selves be judged :”-—and for you to take it 
upon you to infer the motives and disposi- 
(ions of any man, upon any dcss authority than 
the tenor of his actions, is a thing that [am 
sure you have no right to do.’ 
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10 READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have frequent occasion to regret our inability 
(0 show, by wamediate insertion, how highly we esti- 
mate the favours of our correspondents. Our poeti- 
ea contributors, in particular, may accuse us of the 
involuntary) sin of delay ; the writers, however, tre 
fot the only suiferers,—it must be conceded that it is 
no small mortification to withhold, even for a week, 
vinmunications so generally delightful. 

i,’s letter respecting the Nassau Street Matrimo- 
“at Society, has excited considerable interest in our 
unmated readers of both sexes, 

“rom @ variety of communications of all kinds, de- 
vrecatory and approving, sarcastic or apologetic, ac- 
cording to the dispositions of the writers, we select a 
reply at once ingenious and bitter. 

_ The written communications, La Hamelle, Eugene, 
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Works sost Pusuisnaep: The Parliamentary 
teview, 8vo. 124.—Dodd’s Connoisseur’s Repertory, 
Part 3, 12mo. 8:., Svo. 16s. —Norihcote’s Fables, royal 
Svo. 263.—The Old Irish Kuight, 4s.—Seord’s Ser- 
mons for Schools, 5s.—Sayings and Doings, Third 
Series, 3 vols. I1/. lls. 6d.—Angelo’s Reminiscences, 
Svo. 15s.—Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity, 
post Svo. 7s. 6d.—Porter’s Coming Out and Field of 
Forty Footsteps, 3 vols. 30s.—Mitchell’s Dendrologia, 
15s.—Robson’s Picturesque Views of English Cities, 4 
guineas ; proofs, 8/.—Architectural Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London, 2 vols. Svo. 3/. 3s. ; Im- 
perial Svo. 84, 8s.; Proofs, India paper, 4to. 14/. 4s. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
Printed for T. CaneELL, Strand. 


i. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; con- 


taining a Cupious Account of all the proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors; with the Va- 
lue of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used among the 
Greeks and Romans, and a Chronological Table. 
By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. 

Fourteenth Edition, in one large volume octavo, 
}2s. in boards. 

A new and enlarged Edition of this Work, contain- 
ing not only the Author’s last corrections and addi- 
tions, but several thousand new Articles added by the 
Editor. forming a complete Book of Reference for all 
the proper Names mentioned in the Classics. In this 
Edition the finest Ancient Statues and Busts extant 
are noticed, and a reference made to the Collections 
in which they may be found. Handsomely printed 
in one large volume, Ito. #3. 3s. in boards. 

2. A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE ; 
originally composed for the College School at Glou- 
cester. Fourth Edition, Svo. price 7s.in boards. 

8. An INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
GREEK, in two Parts; forthe use of Winchester 
College. By George Isaac Huntingford, D.D. F.R.S. 
Warden of Winchester College, and Bishop of Here- 
ford. Twelfth Edition, improved, price 7s. in boards, 

4. LEXICON GRLECO-PROSODIACUM, Auc- 
tore I’. Morell, S.T.P. Olim vulgatum ‘T'ypis denuo 
Mandavit, permultis in locis correxit, exemplis a se 
Allatis, et Animadversionibus Illustravit, verbis, a 
Morello omissis. (uam plurimis auxit et Gracis vo- 
cibus, Latinam versionem subjecit Edv. Maltby, S.T P. 

This new Edition is enlarged at least one-third; 
the quantity of every Greek word is marked, anda 
Latin Interpretation added. In a copious Introduce 
tion, Dr. Maltby has most perspicuously laid down 
the laws of Greek Metre, and the Work now at once 
answers the purpose of a Greek Dictionary and Gra- 
dus. Second Edition, handsomely printed in 4to. 
with two highly finished Engravings of the present 
Editor and Dr. Morell, price #3. 33. in boards. 

5. A DICTIONARY of LATIN QUANTITIES ; 
or, Prosodian’s Guide to the different Quantities of 
every Syllable in the Latin Language, alphabetically 
arranged, with Authorities from the best Poets. ‘lo 
which is preiixeda Treatise on Prosody. By William 
Moseley, LL.D. 12mo. price 6s. in boards. 

6. PINDARI CARMINI, juxta exemplar Heyni- 
anum, Quibus accesserunt Notre Heynianc; Para. 
phrasis Benedictina; et Lexicon Pindaricum ex inte- 
gro Dammii Opere Etymologico excerptuin, et justa 
serie dispositum; digessit et edidit Henricus Hun- 
tingford, LL.B. Collegii B. Mariz Winton prope 
Winton Socius. Editio altera, 8vo. #1. 10s. in bds. 

The LEXICON PINDARICUM is sold separately, 
price 12s. boards. 

7. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR-ECUM, juxta 
exemplar Wetstenni, Glasguxe, et Jo. Jac. Griesbachii, 
Hale, impressum; accurante Gulielmo Whitiield 
Dakins, LL.D. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. iu boards. 

8. DALZEL’S ANALECTA GR-ECA MINORA, 

In this new Edition the Text is materially altered 
and improved, and many Corrections and Additions 
are made in the Notes by an eminent Greek Scholar. 
vo. price 4s. in boards. 

9. DALZEL’S COLLECTANEA GR/ECA MA- 
JORA. Vol. I. Complectens excerpta ex variis. 
VUrationis solutie Scriptoribus. 

This Edition has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected by the Rev. Thomas Kidd, A.M. (Master of tie 
Royal Foundation Grammar School, Wymondham, 
Norfolk.) Price Js. 6d. in boards. 

10. DALZEL’S COLLECTANEA GRJECA MA- 
JORA. Vol. I]. Complectens Excerpta ex Variis 
Poetis. Editio Septima, prioribus emendatior, Opera 
et Studio. Jaeubi Tate, A.M. 

The Text of this Edition is much improved, parti- 
cularly in the Gkdipus Tyrannus, which is given en. 
tire from the last recension of the late Dr. Elmsiey; 
the Notes have been carefully revised, and have re- 
ceived considerable additions from the Editor, the 
Rev. James ‘Tate, A.M., Master of the Free Grammar 
Scaool, Richmond, Yorkshire. Price 11s. boards. 

ll. JACOBL MOOR ELEMENYTA LINGULE 
GR-EC.E. Svo. New Edition, enlarged by Professor 
Dunbar. Price 6s. 6d. boards. 

12. The FRENCH REMEMBRANCER; or, a 
New and Easy Method of recoliecting the Genders of 
the French Nouns Substantive, by means of a com- 
plete Analytical Vocabulary of all French Nouns, al 
phabetically arranged according to their terminations, 
and interspersed with short Familiar Exercises, By 
D, Boileau, price 8s. bound. 
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13. A SUMMARY of GEOGRAPHY and HIS- 
TORY, both Ancient and Modern. By Alexander 
Adam, LL.D., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 6th Edition, price 13s. 6d. boards. 

i4. CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the same. 
8vo. 2nd Edition, price 7s. boards. 

15. ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; or, an Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Romans. By the 
same. 8vo, 10th Edition, price Ya. boards. 

16. LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA, designed for the Use of the Students of the East 
India College, and such other Young Persons as may 
be desirous of making themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the First Principles of that Science. 
By the Rev. B. Bridge, D.D. F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, in 8vo. 
78. in boards. 

17. SIX LECTURES on the ELEMENTS. of 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
B.D. vo. ‘Third Edition, price 4s. sewed. 

18. A TREATISE on the Construction, Properties, 
and Analogies of the THREE CONIC SECTIONS. 
By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. 8vo. Second Edition, 

rice 5s. boards. 

19. A TREATISE on MECHANICS ; fntended as 
an Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. in one large vol. vo, 
price #1. Is. boards, 

20. INQUIRY into the DUTIES of MEN, in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society in Great Bri- 
tain, resulting from their respective Stations, Profes- 
sions, and Employments. By Thomas Gisborne, 
M.A. Two vols. 8vo. Seventh Edition, price |3s. 
boards. 

21. INQUIRY into the DUTIES of the FEMALE 
SEX. By thesame. 1])th Edition, Svo. price 5s, in 
bourds. 

Another Edition, elegantly printed in a pocket vo- 
lume, price 6s. in boards, or in 24mo. with plates, 4s, 
in boards. 

22. A FAMILIAR SURVEY of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, and of History as connected with the 
Introduction of Christianity, and with {ts progress, to 
the present Time. Intended primarily for the use of 
Young Persons of either Sex, during the Course of 
public or private Education. By the same. 5vo. Se- 
venth Edition, 10s. 6d. in boards. 

23. An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
BIBLE ; being the Sixteenth Edition of the first Vo- 
lume of The Elements of Christian Theology, by 
George Lord Bishop ef Winchester. One large vol. 
}12mo. 6s. in boards. 

24. A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPAL EVI- 
DENCES for the TRUTH and DIVINE ORIGIN of 
the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. By the Right 
Rev. Beilby Porteus, D.D., Bishop of London, }2mo. 
Tro which are now first added, Marginal Notes and 
Questions on the propositions, peculiarly adapted for 
the Instruction of Young Persons. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, 3s. boards. 

25. The EXPOSITION of the CREED; by John 
Pearson, D.D., Bishop of Chester; abridged for the 
Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. By the Rev. C. 
Burney, LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition, 12mo. 6s.6d. 
in boards. 

26. SACRED DRAMAS; chiefly intended for 
Young Persons—the subjects taken from the Bible. 
To which is added, Sensibility, an Epistle. By Han- 
nah More. New Edition, with Additions, elegantly 
printed in a pocket volume, 2s. 6d. in boards. 


27. LETTERS addressed to the DAUGHTER of a 
NOBLEMAN, on the Formation of Religious and 
Moral Principles. By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of 
Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education. 
2 vols. Third Edition, 12s. in boards, 

22. LETTERS to a YOUNG LADY, on a variety 
of useful and interesting Subjects ; calculated to im- 
prove the Heart, form the Manners, and Enlighten 
the Understanding. By the Rev. J. Bennet. 2 vols. 
4th Edition, 9s. boards. 

29. STRICTURES on the MODERN SYSTEM 
of FEMALE EDUCATION; with a View of the 
Principles and Conduct prevalent among Womer of 
Rank and Fortune. By Hannah More. ‘Twelfth 
Edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards. 

30. LECTURES on the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By William Gilpin, M.A. 
7th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

3l. The ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. To which are added a Table 
of Chronology, and a Comparative View of Ancient 
and Modern Geography. By the late Hon. A. F. 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee The Ninth Edition, 
corrected, and with considerable Additions, by Ed- 
ward Nares, D).D., Regius Professorof Modern His- 
toryia the University of Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds. 

Also, lately published, and sold separately, a Third 
Volume, continuing the Work from the Deaths of 
Queen Anne and Louis XIV., to the demise of his 
late Majesty, King George III. By Dr. Nares. Se- 
cond Edition, 10s. 6d. in boards. 

32. An ABRIDGMENT of Mr. GIBBON’S HIS- 
TORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. in bds. 

33. A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY, and Expositor of the English Language. By 
John Walker. In one large vol. 5vo. without the 
smallest Abridgment, 29th Edition, Ys. in boards. 
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This day fs published, 6 vole. vo, #3. 12s. boards, 
ye h& HISTORY of PAINTING in 
ITALY, from the Revival of the Fine Arts to 

the Close of the 18th Century. Translated from 
the Italian of the Ab. LUIGI LANZI, by THOMAS 
KROSCUR, 

*,* A few copies in imperial 8vo. adapted for Il- 
lustration, #6. 6s. boards. 

London: priuted for W. Simpxtn and R. Mar- 
SMALL, Stationers’ Hail Cuart, Ludgate Street. 


This day is published, Svo. 7s. 64, boards, 
mule UNITED STATES of NORTI 
AMERICA, as they are \u their Political, Reil- 
gious, and Suuud Relations, 
Published by W. Simprxts and R, Maranact, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ladgate Street. 











Just published, in one vol. lXimno. price, sewed, 3s. 
] yi TIONNAIRE des DIFFICULTES 
de la LANGUE FRANCAISE, resoiues par 
les plus celebres Grammariens, extrait du Dictionnaiie 
U niversel. Par P.C. V. BOISTE, 
Auquel on a joint Ia Table des Conjugaisions des 
Verbes suivant le Systeme de Wailly. 
Published by Dutac and Co., 27, Svho Square. 
THE MIRROR. 


ART for January contains Engravings of 
Winxnosor Castita—New Post-Orrick—UVa. 
NONGATEH, EDINBUKGH, and New HaLt Cnaisrt's 
MosPivar. 
VOLS. 1. to X. Price @2. 14s. boards.—@3. 10s. 
half-bound. J. Limuirp, 143, Strand. 
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This day iv published, in a neat pocket volume, 3s. 6d. 


half-bound, 
ETIT 





DICTIONNAIRE des DIVFI- 
CULTES de In LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Pur H. CORNILLON, ° 
Maitre de Langue Frangaise, 4 Edimbourg. 

Printed for Otivaer and Borp, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Wuitrragar, London, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PASSES OF THE 

ALPs, BY WM. BROCKEDON, 
Just pablished, No. 5 of 
HE PASSES of the ALPS, containing 
the PASS of the GREAT SAINT KERNARD. 

To ve had of the Avuraor, 11, Caroline Street 
Bedford Square; Ropwreut, New Bond Street; J. 
and_A. Areu, Cornhill; CarpkNTER and Son, 
Bond street; CouNnaGuatr and Son, Pall Mall East; 
F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street; SimepKin and 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Court; and WaALtuere, 
Brydges Street, Strand. 

Nos. }], 2, 3. and 4, containing the Passes of the 
Little Saint Bernard, the Mont Genevre, the Mont 
Cenis, the Mont Saint Gothard, may be had as above, 

Price: Imperial 8vo. 16s.; Royal 4to., plain, 
#1. 48.; Royal ito., India, @!, Jls. 6d.; Imperial 
4to. before the Letters, €@2. 2s.; and Colombier 
Folio, with Etchings, #5. 5s. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS, just pub. 
lished by Epwarp Beit, New Public Subscrip- 
tion Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. I. ae 

))& LISLE, or the SENSITIVE MAN. 
. 3 vols. price 17, lls. 6d. 

‘This is a vovel of the most extraordinary fertility: 
the creation of the author's brain are innumerable ; 
and since it is a good pictare of all that happens be- 
tween the ages of cighteen and twenty-eight, among 
a large aristocratical connexion, it must assuredly be 
a popular book with all lovers of novels. It isin 
truth the book of matrimony.’—Atlas. 

‘Commanding the whole range of human sympa- 
thies, the author has thought proper to pnt them all 
in requisition, and has produced au inteuseiy inte- 
resting tale.’—Literary enn 

The Romance of History. 
Neele. 3 vols. price lJ. lls. 6d. 

‘The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of 
n tale founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or 
historical fact, for every Monarch’s reign, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Charles the First inclusive.’— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘Mr. Neele’s tales are valuable iilustrations of Eng- 
lish manners, and,in their way, striking commentaries 
on the history of the country,’—Times. 

‘It is a valuable addition to all the histories of 
England ceeeeiaaaes’ i—a_——-~ 











By Henry 


Boyle Farm: a Poem. By Lord F. G—r. 
‘ We were disposed to put it to the account of Mr. 
Luttrell, but there seems to be no doubt thatit is 
Lord Gower’s, and it will add to the poetical fame 
which his lordship enjoys as the translator of Faust.’ 











| This day 1s published, price 3s. 
| IF. HARMONICON, No. II, New 
Series. Contents :—I. MUSIC for P.-forte or 


| Harp.—-]. Canzrouet, Laurato her Holian Harp MS.), 
by IT. A. Rawlings. 2. 
by J. N. Hummel. 3. Nocturne, Ni jamis ni tou- 
jours, by Madame Gail. 4. Duet, for P.-Furte, from 
Figaro, arranged by Mr. W. Watts. 5. Waitz. (MS.), 
aod P.-Forte, by Toulou. 7. Allemand, for P.-Forte, 
by Steibelt. 

II. Essays, Conarrsrenpences, and Cairticismg. 
—8. Memvirof Madame Mara. 9. On the Major and 
Minor Semitones, and on the Rev. Mr, Liston’s Organ, 
10. Italian and French Opera in North America, 1), 
On a New Construction of Piano-Fortes. 12. On 
Song and Singers. 13. New Opera, by Onslow. 14. 
New Musical Instrument. 15. Extracts from the 
Portfolio of an Amateur. 16, Ra&vikw or Music, 
17. FOREIGN Musicat Raporr. 18. Approaching 
Musical Festivals. 19. The Theatres, Xc. 

Lendon: Published Monthly by SamueL. Letien, 
18, Strand; end sold by all the Booksellers and Mu- 
sicsellers. Of whom may also be had, 

The First Series of the Harmonicon, com- 
plete in Five Handsome Volumes, or separate Num- 
bers to perfect Sets. 

SECOND EDITIONS, 
GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Published this day, 
SDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK 
RUDIMENTS; 1l2mo. 4s. bound. 

*_* The strict attention which, iv this edition, bas 
been applied to the condensation of the rules, and the 
valuabie sugsestions with which the compiler has been 
favoured since the first appearance of the work, in- 
duce him to hope that he has now, in some measure, 
attained his original object of combining withiu rea- 
sonable limits the requisites of a first and second 
Greek Grammar. 

Edinburgh Academy Edition of Ruddi- 
man’s Latin Rudiments; l2mo. 2s, 6d. bound. 

To this edition has been added a copious Appen- 
dix ; containing Tables of Irregular and Defective 
Nouns and Adjectives—a List of Verbs, with the 
Compounds which differ from the Simple Verbs in 
Conjugation, subjoined by way of Notes—also, Rud- 
diman’s Kules fur Gender and Quantity, with Expla- 
nations; xo a3 entirely to supersede tiie use of @ sepa- 
rate Latin Grammar, 

Printed for OLtiver and Royo, Edinburgh; and 
Gro. B. Wuitraker, London. 








Published this day, in 1 vol. post 5vo,. 7s. 6d. boards, 
ue FIFTH EDITION of the MORN- 

ING and EVENING SACRIFICE; or, Prayers 
for Private Persons and Families. 

*,* Vhis Work is divided into the Four following 
Parts :—1. Prayers for Private Persons, adapted to the 
diiferent Days of the Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, 
and Pays of Humiliation.—2. Family Prayers for the 
Sabbath day.—3. Prayers for Persons who are {nu pe- 
culiar Circumstances.—4. A copious Selection of 
Prayers entirely in the Language of Scripture.—The 
Work is introduced by Two Discourses explanatory 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

It has been the object of the Author, by combining 
simplicity of language with elevation and Christian 
fervour of sentiment, to render this volume a suitable 
Manual of Devotion for persons of all ranks. 

Printed for OLiveR and Boyo, Edinburgh; and 
Gro. B. WairraKkker, London. 





Published this day, in 1 thick vol. l2mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


"PHiRp EDITION of the COOK and 
HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL; tn which are 
given a Compendium of French Cookery, a New Sys- 
tem of Fashionabie Confectionary, a Selection of 
Cheap Dishes, and above 200 Additional Receipts. 
By Mrs. MARGARET DODs, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Renan’s. 

*,* The rapid advance of the culinary art in Eng- 
land, particularly since a free intercourse with the 
Continent has naturalized the better parts of French 
gastronomy, has for some time past made a new sys- 
tem of English cookery, suited to the progressive 
state of the art, highly desirable. ‘To the combination 
and selection of the best modes of modern cookery, 
as practised by the skilful and admired by the fashion- 
able ut home, or adopted by them from the French 
kitchen, the publishers are as much disposed to attri- 


as to its literary merits; and they venture to think, 
that on examination it will be found at least as use- 
ful and instructive, as it has been universally acknow- 
ledged to be iively and ingenious. 

Printed for Geo. B. Wairraker, London: Bert 
and BRAvFurTs#, and O.iver and Boyp, Edinburch; 
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‘A general reproach against quarterly reviews {s, 
that they notice Lut a very smal! number of books ; 
this fauit, which is in some degree excusable iv the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews, since they have 
such powerful auxiliaries In month!y and weekly pul- 
lications, would be a serious defect in a work which 
is jatended to make us acquainted with foreign litera. 
ture. ‘The editor of the Foreign Review has been 
fully aware of this, and the principal difierence be- 
tween his work and the Foreign Quarterly is, that in 
the former we find after a succession of long reviews 
by skilful writers, short notices of books, in addition 
tu a list of the most important works printed on the 
Continent. ‘This is certainly an improvement, which 
must obtain for the work before us a preference over 
its vival. From the superior style in which it is writ- 
ten, It must necessarily reckon among its contributors 
some of the first Engilsh and foreign literati of the 
day.’—Literary Chronicle. 


‘With regard to No. I, of the Foreign Review, now 
befure us, we have to say, that its contents are va- 
rious, exceedingly weil chosen, and very ably written; 
it is almost an impropriety to particularise the papers, 
since nearly all are replete with intelligence and In- 
struction; on the whule, we look upon this Number 
to be eminently ealculated to inspire and cultivate 4 
guste for foreign literature.’—Literary Gazette. 


‘The Foreign Review, just published by Black, 
Young, and Young, is decidedly one cof the cleverest 
pericdicals of the day. We uever remember to have 
read @ more curious paper than that with which it 
concludes ; it is a pictare of Turkey, painted by the 
experienced hand of a Fanarist Greek, who was ed 
sume years secretary-interpreter to the Porte, which 
is the highest oflice that a Christian ean have under 
that barbarous government. We think this review 
decidedly the best quarterly that has appeared for 
gvme time.’—-Sunday Times. 

‘We are of opinion, the Foreign Review will bear 
competition with any one of its literary brethren. 
The tirst articie is from the able pen of the laureete, 
and displays his deep knowledye of character—his 
profound acquaintance with history, apes 
philosophy—and his masterly powers 10 its stric 
delineation. The subject is M. Barantes pone 
did History of the Dukes of Burgundy, to which 
Sir Walter Scott is under deep obligation for i “ 
dents, for more than one of his novels. The eighth 
article is a most curious and highiy interesHls erie: 
fon Swiss Ryral Econ my—wiitten evident y pe : 
| gentleman who is well acquainted with ths cour Ys 
f and is, moreover, complete master ol his psn 
| ‘This is the first time that the matter has been et re 
(of in an English journal. The work deserves I 
succeed, and we are confident that the bopes AM 
wishes of the publishers will be amp+y 
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